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THE QUIVER 


THE STANDARD SET consists of 
heavily silver-plated self-stropping Valet” 
razor, special Valet blades, 
“Valet” strop, the whole in handsome 21/. 


leather-covered or nickel-plated case 


Of all high-class deaiers throughout the world. 


Simplicity 
itself 


Just four strokes to and fro on 
the strop, and you have a new 
keen edge on the blade with- 
out removing it from the razor 
or unscrewing a single part. 


Ask the man who uses one and he 
will tell you that he is astounded at 
the ease with which this razor is 
slipped on to the strop, and the 
wonderful edge that is imparted to 
the blade by just 10 seconds strop- 
ping before each shave. 


It is that keen edge combined with 
the accurate worxmanship and 
superfine finish cf the “ Valet” 
AutoStrop that has won it the position 
of the world’s premier safety razor. 


In cleaning, too, it overcomes that 
“taking-to-pieces" which is the 
bugbear of other safety razors. 
Just swing the blade free, rinse it, 
and wipe it dry. 


Soldiers swear by it because it is the 
only razor they can keep sharp in 
camp, barracks, or trenches, 


THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., LTD., 61, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 


And also at New York, Paris, Milan, Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c. 


The word Valet" on Razors, Strops, and Blades, indicates the genuine product of the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Co., Lid., 61, New Oxford Street, London, Wc, 
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Wi Vee 


© OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES 8 or from the CLEMAK RAZOR @ williter St London 


INDIGESTION 


Why go on suffering from Indigestion? Why put up 
with attacks of biliousness, flatulence, pains after eating, 
acidity, constipation, and the like ? Probably all that you 
need is the help of a really efficient stomach and liver 
tonic, such as Mother Seigel’s Syrup. This famous remedy, 
made from the medicinal extracts of more than ten var- 
1eties of roots, barks, and leaves, has been used by tens of 
thousands of people with wonderful success. It is a ready 
and convenient means of banishing and preventing the 
distressing symptoms which arise from a disordered state 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels. That is the secret of 
its long-standing, world-wide reputation. Put it to the 
test in your own case to-day. 


MOTHER 


| SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


The 2/9 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/3 size. 
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_ Shoes 
Mother & Daughter 
Indoor Outdoor 


Spring & Summer > 
(and Winter too ) 


MADE of durable materials 

in dainty and distinctive 
styles by the Makers of the 
Norvic de luxe Shoe. In all 
essentials they are the same 
as they were before the War, 
and will outlast two pairs of 
ordinary shoes. 


Stylish,Trim and. 
Comfortable on the Foot 
Dependable int wear 


AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


M 68. 
Glace Kid 
Oxford Shoe 


Booklet of Styles and name of nearest 
Agent, post free from Norvic Siok Co., 
Norwich. (Howlett & White, Ltd.) 


M 92. Cloth Topped 


Oxford Shoe, Glace 
Kid Golosh, patent 
toe-cap. Nigger, 


Navy, or Black cloth. 


See the Horseshoe 


Trade Mark on 
the Sole 


M 88, Maid’s Glace 
Kid Gibson style, 
with patent toe- 
cap. Also in 
Oxtord style. 
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“HAIR HEALTH” AND BEAU 


THE QUIVER 


MUNITION WORKER’S SUCCESS 


SPECIAL 


Remarkable “ Hair-Drill” Photographic Proof from Woolwich. 


INVITATION TO WRITE FOR 


remarkabl 
results 


most 
amazing 


M’ 


Drill” 


e testimony to the 
of “ Harlene 


FREE TRIAL 


NITION workers are the latest to bear 


Hair- 
in securing Hair-Health and Beauty, 


and in growing and maintaining luxuriant and 


beautiful hair. 

To-day you can person- 
ally prove, FREE, the truth 
of the facts to which they 
gladly testify. (See special 
offer below.) 

Munition Workers, owing 
to the conditions under 
which their duties are carried 
out, are most liable to hair 
troubles, and are finding in 
this wonderfully successful 
‘*Harlene Hair-Drill” the 
only true method of growing 
and preserving really healthy 
and beautifully radiant hair. 


MUNITION WORKER'S 
INTERESTING INfERVIEW 


Miss A. Robins, of 6 Night- 
ingale Place (whose photo ap 
pears herewith), was recently 
interviewed with a friend by a 
Press representative, when she 
expressed herself in the most 


emphati terms about the 
marvellous virtues of ‘‘ Har- 
lene Hair-Drill.’ 

This is the statement made 
by Miss Robins: ‘‘ We are 
delighted beyond measure, for 
we have now using 
Harlene' forsome time. For 
nearly six months we have 
been on munition work, and 
ire as keen as ever in doing 
our ‘bit’—just as all the 
other girls are—but from the 
hair became affected Our 
Jubricants into the hair, and 


help but cover you ; and then 
other things are against g 


** Now both of us are justly 


have always had |} ng, abundé 
therefore, it became a matte! 
‘What to do?’ we asked our 
more than answered by ‘ Harl 
in better condition than 
now—healthy, glossy, and 
not trace of weakness, 
It 1s remarkable how 
many of us are usil 
*‘ Harlene,’ and the result 
s always the same. 
In tl interview, ho 
ever, Miss bins only i 
expre an opinion that | 
s being increasingly sup- 
ported by her fellow 
rkers throughout the 
British Isles to-day, and 


by men and women in all 


ranks and classes of society, 


“HARLENE HAIR -DRILL” 


OUTFIT. 


** Harlene Hair- Drill ” is 


now recognised by Royalty, Doctors, Professional Men, 


Society Leaders, 


Actress« 


kinds, as the speediest, 


manent method of 


overcoming 


ecuring hair beauty. 


FREE GIFT FOR EVERY READER. 


s, and War Workers of all 
most natural, and most per- 
all hair troubles, and 


MISS A. ROBINS, 


a young lady engaged on munition work at Woolwich, t 
of her witerest ultivating beautiful hair 
in the special i here is to ur n 
advantage t ample and t savas hea 

t han fecept the Great Gis 
the ul Free Gift Coupon 
t page 


Start we noticed that our 
machines spray oil and 


as you lean over it cannot 


the atmosphere and many 


od hair. 


pre ud of our hair, for we 
ant, and full tresses ; so, 
of earnest thought to us. 
; and this has been 
Our hair wa 


elve 


ene never 


EowARDs | 


6d. per bottle, an 

, or 1s. per box 
Any or all of tt 

r ipt of price dit 

j, and La 
Carriage extra on 
ild be ex ed 


to use.) 
nd * 


There is no longer the least 
excuse for anyone to remain a 
sufferer from hair troub'e of 
any kind, for to every reader 
to-day is given an opportunity 
to prove the hair-beautifying 
effect of ** Harlene Hair-Drill” 
free of cost. 

The Free “ Hair 
Outfit contains : 


1. A Bottle of *‘Hariene,” 
the true liquid food for the 
hair, which stimulates it to 
new growth. it is Tonic, 
Food, and Dressing in one. 


2. A packet of the mar- 
vellous hair and scalp 
cleansing ‘‘ Cremex’’Sham- 
poo, which prepares the 
head for **Hair-Drill.’ 


3.A bottle of “Uzon” 
Brilliantine, which gives a 
final touch of beauty to the 
hair, and is especially 
beneficial to those whose 
scalp is inclined to be dry. 

4. A copy of the new 
edition of the ‘‘Hair-Drill” 
Manual, giving complete 
instructions for this two- 
minute-a-day hair-growing 
exercise, 


Drill” 


After a Free Trial you will 
be always able to obtain future 
ipplies from your local chemist 
od., or 4s. od. per 
In solidified form, for 
Sailor rravellers, 
it od, with f 
intine costs 1s. and 

Shampoo Powders, 2d 

n shampo 

at will b ent post free on 
m Edwards’ Hat Limited 
nd Street, Lond 

order Chey and P.O 


Dear Sir 
Fourfold Hair 
lose 4d. i 
part of the wv 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Cuiver, May 


Fill in and post to 


“HAIR-DRILL” GIFT GOUPON 
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_ THE QUIVER 


ART Home SCHOLARSHIPS 


WITHOUT ENTRANCE FEE 
TO “QUIVER” READERS 


Berore the smallest cottage can be built, play confidential lessons are superbly illustrated. 
produced, or any article put on the market, the Sketches are sent by post for criticism ; the letters 
work of a man or woman trained to make _ of personal advice and criticism alone constitute 
tractical drawings is needed. Illustrating adver- a liberal education in profitable art work. 
tisements also offers opportunities Subjects taught: Drawing 
for those with a taste for sketch- for reproduction, book cover, 
ing There is room in the advertisement designs, letter- 
profession for any artists with ing, perspective, line, wash 
common sense and _ training. 
Artists now sell their work by 
post, and save the time and 
embarrassment of personal inter- 
views. By post also you 


and body colour 
sketches, splatter 
work, time and 
labour-saving devices, origin- 
ating saleable designs, estab- 
lishing a connection, how, when, 
and where to sell designs to the 
best advantage. The Practical 
Correspondence College offers 
Mr. Dawson’s full Course of 
Instruction at half fees, in 
small monthly instalments, to 
the first twenty-five readers to 
pass a postal examination. Com- 
expert whose busi- petitors should copy the Test 
ness is to help vou Sketch on this page and send it, 
enter the profession in the shortest possible with stamps for return, to the 
time, ‘Many amateurs have been helped to make Practical Correspondence College, 4 Thanet 
saleable drawings and sell them by the Course House, Strand, W.C. Each sketch will be ex- 
of training personally conducted “by post, by amined, and a letter of criticism and advice sent 
Chas. E, Dawson, the well-known London artist, gratis. It costs nothing and you risk nothing by 
who has taught more people to earn money by _ getting a famous expert's opinion on your chance 
art than any other man. His exclusive and — of success, and you may win a Scholarship. 


FREE TO MOTHERS. | 

Every mother should send a post card for an in- MAKE YOUR OLD SUIT D. 
OR 

COSTUME LIKE NEW 


teresting book entitled ‘* Hints about Baby,’ which | 
will be forwarded post free on application to Messrs. | 
| 

“RAYMO” the Magic 

CLOTH CLEANER 


J. R. Neave & Co , Fordingbridge. Please mention 
Cleans Everything. 


Quiver, Those desiring a free sample of the famous 
SUITS, DRESSES, BLOUSES, UNDER WEAR, 


Neave's Food should enclose 2d, in stamps to cover 
actual postage, 
CURTAINS, CARPETS, CHAIRS, COUCHES, 
BOOT TOPS, etc. *“*Raymo” makes 


SEE THIS 


can learn all about the tS, 


work that’s wanted ; how 
to do it, where, when. 
and how to sell it. 

You can learn at 

home all the prac- 

tical essentials — 

all the little techni- 

cal points—from an 


grease, dirt, and stains fly trom cloths and fabrics 


SIGN N 
IT IS very kind, Scientific, sure, Don't pay ex- 
e prices for cleaning. Try a 64. packet, 
BRITISH porstagre 44. ; large packet, 1 2 post free. You will 
It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold and Silver—and is never used | be highly delighted, Simply mix with water. 
except upon Drugs and Medicines of the Highest Quality. | Address—RAYMOND & CO, 8 be x1 Street, 
thet Regent Street, London, W.1 
ho CHEMISTS AssociaTion Limo. | 
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The Wish 


ty 


Is it your wish? 
THEN TAKE CHOCOLOIDS 


Chocoloids possess the magic power of * Aladdin’s 
Lamp.” There’s nothing magical about their com- 
position, though. They are just the seéeutific com- 
bination of certain herbs and compounds, well known 
for their medicinal value. That’s all. 

* * * 


The process of digestion does not take place in the 
stomach only. The bulk of the work is done by the 
intestines, and if these are not regularly cleared of all 
surplus matter the digestion is interfered with—and 
trouble follows, 


Chocoloids 


The Cure for Constipation 


aid the process of digestion by keeping the bowels free 
from impuritie 


More than eight-tenths of the body-building value of the food 
you eat is absorbed by the blood during the food's passage 
thr ill intestine, and any impurities which are 
present the time are absorbed al then the blood takes 
poisonous matter throughout the entire system. 

A course of Chocoloids wilt aid the digestive functions and 
purify the blood by thoroughly cleansing out the stomach 
and bowel 

The result is good digestion and a great improvement in 
the eral health. 


Send a Tin tothe Front Price 2/6 per Box 


Our men in France cannot of 60 Tablets, usually 


afford to lose one jot of thet sufficient to cure the 
eff y for ther ¢ most obstinate case, 
a You ul be he 


Sample Box 1/3 


containing 24 Tablets, 
Obtainable from all 
Chemists and Druggists 
Let us send you a Box 
If you cannot obtain Choco 
loids locally, we will send 
you a box post free on re- 
ceipt of purchase price, 
THE 
CHOCOLOID 
CO., Pept.M., 
Stirchley 
Laboratories, 
Birmingham. 
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Laitova Rhymes 
(No. 5 vert month 


These are the lemons from sunny climes 

That help to give the best of good times. 

For with milk from the cows in the 
paddock there 

(Milked by the maid so prim and fair), 

The cows whose milk you may be sure 

Is always fresh and rich and pure; 

And with the eggs both brown and 
white, 

Laid by the hens with feathers bright, 

They go to make the bairns’ delight— 


The daily spread for the children’s bread. 


The cry is more, still more Laitova: 
not only from the home, but from the 
trenches. For Tommy finds it a de- 
licious change from ordinary fare—nicer 
than jam—more appetising than butter 
—more nourishing and more wholesome. 
It contains just those food elements 
which men engaged in hard physical 
work need to fit them for their task. 
Include a few jars in the next parcel. 

It’s good for the children, too ! 

And it saves the butter bill. 


From grocers and stores every- 
where. In dainty hygienic jars. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 
Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. 
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ACH meal for Baby 43; 
should be freshly api 


prepared and given 
at a temperature of about ies 


100°r. Use a Feeder that jet 
can be easily and efficiently ; 
cleansed. Never give Baby a_ ‘¢° 
“Comforter” which infects the ks 
mouth with germs, and spoils 4.* 
its shape. 
The Food must be conveyed US 
into Baby's mouth without # 
fear of germ contamination fers 
and at a proper rate of flow. 


are easy to prepare, free from germs, eb 
and provide complete nourishment ; as 
the ‘Allenburys’ Feeder the 9 
simplest and best. 
MILK FOOD No. 1. < 
From birth to 3 months. to 
MILK FOOD No. 2, hes 
From 3 to 6 months. 4} 
MALTED FOOD No. 3. i 
From 6 mouths upwards. Sng 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 3.4 
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There it is — doing 
nothing — been there 
quite a long-time. Take 
1t down—there are always 


uses for Luce’s. 

Put a liberal dash in your 
bath—a spoonful in your 
wash-bowl, foot-bath and 
baby’s bath—two or three 
drops on your handkerchief 
or bodice, Burn it in a 
saucer of water to deodorise 
the sickroom, smoking-room 
or kitchen—sprinkle it on the 
patient’s pillows and about 
the bed-clothes. Put it on 
your forehead and _ behind 
your ears to relieve a head- 
ache or mental strain, Mixa 
little in a tumbler of water 
for an excellent mouth-wash 
—give it to “the boys” for 
use after shaving, 

For these and many other 
purposes, Luce’s Eau-de-Cologne 
is pre-eminent, It is so pure 
and fragrant, so refreshing and 
antiseptic. 


ORIGINAL Jersey 


EAU-de-COLOGNE 


Famous since the early 
days of Queen Victoria. 
Numerous Gold Medals 
and Highest Awards. 
Est. JERSEY 

Prices: 23, 26, B+, 10- 
Wickers: 3/9. 

Of Stores, Chemists & Perfumers, 
and from the Army & Navy Stores, 
Barker's Harrods, Teppell s, 


Nelfradge’e, W hiteley orfrom 


LUCE’S, High St., Southampton 
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Cut down the 
Bills of the Rompers! 


Fortunately the little folk are absolutely 
| care-free—they run, skip, jump and kick 
| all the long, happy days regardless of high 

prices and quickly worn-out shoes: they 

romp just because they can’t keep still, and 

| parents of healthy 

you 
Re, Shoe. youngsters are facing 
cists, a big problem in the 
present leather difh- 
culties. 


| 

Summertime uses for | 

| 

| 


Evans’ Pastilles. No. I. 


| Dust 


The disease germs which make 
| their attack by way of the 

mouth and throat are not so 

evident during the summer 

months, because during this 


To purchase the bairns’ 
footwear from D. Nor- | 


time the system is not subject le design and shape well & Son is the most «+ 
to so many depressing and geat-skin of black enamel s« sensible solution of the 
Sizes 4 6 4 
abnormal influences. problem—for these 
mt . 
: 76] boots and shoes are built 


Dust, and the sudden cooling 
after strenuous exercise, are 
the two most prolific causes of 
summer colds. 


The Girls' *Givton’| up from sound, honest 
Brogue. leather, sensible 
foot-shape lasts, by 
craftsmen who put full 
strength into every 
detail ; they're made with — 
a full appreciation both | 
of the requirements of | 


The dust which fills the air causes 
inflammation of the delicate mucous 
membrane which lines the throat ; 
and sudden cooling lowers the | 
vitality. These are the weak points 
which favour germ attacks. 


9 mounting up the boot bl 
VANS Norwells 


Fortity your system and avert trouble sinner i growing feet and of the 


i 
by keeping handy a box of | shag op young folk’s cunning in | 
(Maids Sizes" —and they wear like nails. 
| 
Made in Scotland. 


Evans’ Pastilles are an effective i 
| precautionary measure against the 


attacks of all microbes which affect Resists the roughest ar sta veh 

| riably keey tt 

1] the mouth and throat. ust fall 

| r natural | 

| tilles are splendid there i gth without weight, 

| Trench ‘ ‘prev ting the unpleasant with ft 

resulting from Trench ‘ aus “ th 

Odours ‘: Odours, a our soldier mode all ages 


D. NORWELL & SON, 
See the Raised Bar on each eee PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
pastille—this is your are the 
safeguard, 


Specialists in good-wearing 
ootwear, 

- Established over 100 years. 
} Obtainable from all Chemist Foreign orders receive special 
| and Stores, oy Post Free from 1 3 eer went, anditannt ype to the attention, Orders sent post sl 
the maker tin ast. stitel Upper in Britain. Foreign gee 
election of black or brow 

| h t welted soles, ordinar 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., tongues, 7 
56 Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL. 1 tor Now 

bra 2/9 2 | 
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Lavender’ 


The very name carries one’s mind 
back to the old linen chest in which 
our grandmothers kept their fine 
Linens and dainty Laces and Em- 
broideries fresh and sweet with the 
fragrance of freshly-cut lavender. 


‘SWEET 
LAVENDER 


DAINTYWEAR’ 
for Children 


These dainty garments are made from a Superfine 
Cambric of exquisite texture and great durability 
—cut with skill, trimmed with beautiful Em- 
broideries selected for their wearing and washing 
values, and expressing perfect taste and refinement. 
Of all high-class Drapers. If anv difficulty in Bach quarter-doren garments tg 


procuring, please address the Manufacturers, men- neatly boxed and perfumed with a 
tioning Tug QUIVER. Dainty Zenobia Lavender Sachet. 


THE ‘CHILPRUFE’ MANUFACTURING CO., LEICESTER. 


MEAT and MILK 

can be largely dispensed with 

if a spoonful of the great milk proteid and phosphate food— 

PLASMON—The Mainstay of Life—is added when cooking 


vegetables, puddings, soups, and sauces. ‘The nourishing value 
of these foods is thereby enormously increased.”—LANCET. 


PLASMON OATS 
PLASMON 


are recommended by 20,000 Doctors as ideal all-the-year- 
round breakfast foods, especially for growing children, 


BRITISH. 
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STANWORTHS ” 


| Meatless and Delicious 
UMBRELLAS Meals of extraor- 


dinarily high nutritive 
THis value can be made with 


photographed before 
THE WORLDS BEST 


and after repair, is an 


example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
Makes delicious Sand- 
wiches, and is splendid 
with Bread and Cheese. 


Ww orkshops, 


A complete’ wreck 
in the first picture, the 
second shows the poor 
patient" after being 
repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan- 
worth “Defiance” 
Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day together with 
P.O. for 5/-, and it will 
reach you per return of 
post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first 
purchased it. Postage 
on Foreign Orders 1/- 
extra. 


On sale everywhere 


at Sopular Prices. 
RETURNED 


LIKE NEW 


A post ecard will bring 
you our Illustrated 


Maconochie Bros., Ltd. London. 


Detiance Umbrella 


i patterns for re- 
g umbrellas from 
upwards, 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


CHIVE 


CARPET SOAP. 


Cleans Carpets like New 
One tablet will clean a large Carpet. 


See that Ironmould Stain? 


One touch of Movol and it entirely 


disappears. Movol is a wonderful 


Free pie re pt of id. stamp 


F. CHIVERS & CO.,Ld., 9 Albany Was . Bath 


TWO SCULLERY HELPS! preparation that entirely banishes every 


sign of ironmould, 


The SCULLION’’ SCRAPER. Made of Stout Meta! 


Very handy and useful article for all Pots and Pans. 


wach Bas. Removes Ironmould, Rust, Fruit, and 
Ink Stains from Clothing, Marble, etc: 
da t fale any wa 
ha 
The DISHCLOTH HOLDER. The ideal restored 
Washer-up for all kinds of kery, &c. No MORE adding a t 
CHAPPED OR SCALDED HAD Can also be used with From Chemists, Store Gr ys, et m 
) weer. 6d. and 1/- tu és. If you cannot obtain, 


B row send 1/2 for large trial tube to 


May be obtained of all Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or write to 


W. EDCE & SONS, Lto., BOLTON, LANCS. 


ELBARD PATENTS CO. 
(Dept. C), 40 York Road, King’s Cross, London, N. 


CHEL 
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reatly, 1830, 21 
CRETONNES, COVERS, CURTAINS 
FOR THE BEST DESIGNS, COLOURS AND VALUE, WRITE ¢,,,RIBBONAND.. | 
OR VISIT WILLIAMSON & COLE'S. CURTAIN, 9 
HEY have the choicest collection of | 
CRETONNES, LINENS AND lia 4 
OMBRES, including beautiful floral and 
old-world designs suitable for Curtains and 
Covers. Their Fabrics are unequalled. | i 4 
CRETONNES, from 8jd. to 3/6 per yd. | § : 
LINENS AND OMBRES, from 2/6 to 6/11 per yd. 17 : 
i! 
Curtain and Loose Cover Specialists. , 
CASEMENT FABRICS d 
COTTONS, WOOLS, SILKS ; 
in large variety of colours, qualities and 
designs, from 6}d. to 5/3 per yd. | i) é 
BOLTON SHEETINGS, from 1/11} per yd. 
50 ins, wide, 
REPS, SATINS, BROCADES AND DAMASKS, q d 
from 3/11 to 12/11 per yd. a 
Write for Patterns and their world-famous Book, A 
“THE HOME BEAUTIFUL," full of ideas + 
and delightful colour schemes to beautify the Home. | ds i 
Gratis and Post Free, Applique on Bolton Sheet & 
ing. 34 yds. long, 23/11 
PATTERNS POST FREE. per pair, e 


The Patent 
TREASURE coT 


FOR INFANTS 
LIGHT-—COMFORTABLI 
HYGIENIC — PORTABL1 

No draughts or hard substances to mar baby’s 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. 


comfort, Packs smal 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM FROM POST FREE 
linstvated Catalogue of Cots and Acessories Free, 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. Treasure Cot Showrooms (Dept. M.2), 


Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 124 Victoria Btreet, London, 8.W 


COUPON. Ty, League of Young British Citizens. 


MOTTO: 
**For God and the Empire: By Love serving one another.” 


I wish to be enrolled as a member of the L.Y.B.C. - will do aff 
I possibly can to be true to its ideals and to carry out its object. I enclose 
two penny stamps for a Certificate of Membership. 
Name wun Age and date of birth 


Address 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


>» (To be filled in if member is under 14 years.) 
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DEAF No LONGER! 


Just think what that means to one ‘who has been dea. New 
Life! New Hope !! Renewed Usefulness and Happiness. No 
one need remain deaf since the invention of the 


AURIPHONE 


a tiny pocket ‘phone which magnifies the least sound to the 
desired degree, and simply makes the deaf hear. 


SEND A CARD at once for full particulars and prices, or call any time | 


for a Free Demonstration. 


AURIPHONES, Ltd., 30a Walter House, 418 Strand, LONDON, 


THE QUIVER | — 


The slightest 
sound is 
magnified 


MAXIMUM FOOD VALUEN de 
MINIMUM COST 


“Contains an abundance of Phosphates and puns 
is highly nutritious.”—The Lancet. 


(4-1b.), 1124 (4-1), 2/4 (1 


It isn’t pos- 

sible to illustrate 

the real leather-like 
appearance of REXINE. 


You must actually see the material 
to appreciate its beauty. As a 
matter of fact, it is only the expert 
that can tell the one from the other. 
But whilst looking like leather 


Rexine 


is much superior. It wears longer: it doesn’t 

Ask your crack or peel, and it is absolutely impervious 

furniture dealer to grease, stains, or water. It is the finest 

to show you material the re is for upholstering furniture, and the 

samples or write most economical—it costs only one quarter the 
to— price of leather. 


REXINE Ltd., Rexine Works, HYDE, nr. Manchester. 
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New blades should 
be stropped before 
use, whena:+---* 
delightful shave is 
certain and blades 
last much longer. . 


Ani ingenious patent 
with spiral leather-- 
covered rollers The 
perfect principle of ++ 
razor stropping for- 


Gillette blades;:- 


Old blades will-- 
require more strop 
‘ping. but nothing is 
easier or more certain 
of good results than 


the 


The novice 
matches the expert 
nothing 
wrong. no skill is--- 
required. 10 turns:- 
omens 22 inch strop. 


SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


Though Pot or Pan 
Is leaking quite, 
It mended can 
Be with Filuxite. 


is used in making shells and other munitions, 
because it effects a great saving in time, thus 


Increasing the output of labour and _ plant 
BOTH Amateurs and Mechanics a world 
over \ will have Fluxite. 


SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


Repair your pots and pans and other metal articles 
Of all hora ors, in tins, Td, 1/2, and 2/4 


Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 


and if not 


sat—_ 


isfied 


Prices of Mops, 


4/2, 5/2, 6/3. 


Prices of Polish, 


1/- to 10/6. 


OStainable of all Stores, 


Grocers, ronmongers, &c. 


| THE QUIVER 
OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
| 
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THE QUIVER 


No more beetle “die-hards” 


No more “ roll-me-on-my-back- |} | 
till-I-get-my- -breath” act. With 
Vertroy, it’s just a touch, and the 
beetle’s extinct—dead as a doornail. 
sitively kills all | 
rids_ the 
ot a great germ Carrier. 


TROY 


ermin Killer 


3d., 6d., 


home 


1 larger boxes, 
W. Edge 
& Sons, Ltd., 

Bolton, Lancs. 


Harrin ngto 


Baby’ s Outfit ——| 


HE N buying Baby's Outfit be 
sure to include a ry of | 
| 
| 
ns 
uar 
Squ ar es | 


econ mical, 


ry Di sper. 
Hundreds of testimonials from appreciative mother 
Also for Lad 


r Draper, or 
Makers of Harris f zee Tom wels, Cot lads, 
nfar 


WHICH 4 


will you DR. MACKENZIE’S 
have ? SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Catarrh, ono in the Head, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Dizziness, Faint tne res, price 1, 
6 


Dr Mackenzie Cc. astle ‘Street, Reading 


1/3 


LAROMA 


should be in every household. The simplest and most eflectual 
remedy ever discovered fo ” ( ae Nasal ( at arrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and I: za, Cure ve Ww rst Cold in 
Few Ho ours. 2/3. or by po £26. fro n all Chemists, or J. 3 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, Ed 


‘PADDY’ KNIFE CLEANER 


Guaranteed to Clean and Polish 6 to 8 


See page iii 


Modele o — Knives a Minute. Does not wear the 
deluxe Biades. WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
Obtainable = Stores and 
9/6 on rect on seven 
f the price, 
W New r Tray 26, tage. 


THE PADDY ‘CLEANER co. (Dept. Q.), 
63a Hall Road, Peckham Rye, London, S.E. 15. 


GRAMOPHON 


35-Guinea Model, beautiful 


drawing-room cabinet, _ inlaid 


Sheraton, height 4 ft., record cupboard enclosed—quantity 
celebrates 1 records—approval willingly ccept 7 guineas.— 
3 Aubert Park, Highbury Park, eens 


and never 


discard woollen next-to- 


“Cast not a clout till May be out” : 


the-skin garments. For real com 1 
fo:t and sure immunity from chi 
or over-heating you cannot do oN 
better than wear the pure all- Z 
wool garments with the aa 
delighttul silky finish which re 
UNDERWEAR bear the ‘* Jason” trade | u 
Garments of shapely cut, in all een this Spring and Summer, ( 
sizes and styles for Men, Ladies 
and Children—close, perfect fitting, | ¥ 
nor rucking, tanding frequent 
washings without los: shape 
* Jason” _ will every 
member of the famil r 
Infants’ Pure Whit« Wear, medium 
weight, in dainty d ons BI 
** Jason” ] ey for the children 
plendid in wear, comfort and 
appearance, 
Of Drapers, Hosiers, Ladies’ and = 
Men’s Outfitters everywhere. r 
In case of diff ulty, write to Fa 
WOODING & TEASDALE, 
Church Gate, Leicester. FO 
Mc 
Ow price 
New yar Jason” a c 
Zo e ma 
‘Olympic "’ have intro« 1 te lower 
Brand conta percentage of cottor 
Yo ales 
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DULTERATED 
OLEMEAL 


The best way to economise Is to eat 
Allinson Bread, and so conserve sup- 
plies without lessening the nourishment 
necessary for health and strength. No 
change, still the whole of the wheat, 
and nothing but wheat. 

Name of nearest Allinson Baker and 
Literature sent on receipt of post 
card. See the band on every loaf. 


QUIVER 


LOST IN THE WASH 


through linen not being marked with the indelible 


JOHN BONDS 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


Sold by all Stationers, 
Chemists anu Stores, for 
use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 
6d. and 1s. 


Used in the Royal Households 


LOST IN THE WASH, 


BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 


Why Pay Shop Prices? 


Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding, 
Wire Mattresses, Cots, etc. Furniture—Bed- 
room and general. All goods sent direct from 
Factory to Home IN PERFECTLY NEW 
CONDITION. Send post card to-day for Ilus- 
trated Price List (post free). I allow DISCOUNT 
FOR CASH or supply goods payable in 
Monthly Instalments. Established 27 years. 


CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR STREET, 
BIRMINCHAM. 


' Please mention 7h: (Ou ver when writing for lists. 


FREE “FIRST AID” 
FOR SHATTERED 
NERVES 


NEW BOOK OF INCALCULABLE| VALUE 
sent Cratis and Post Free on application. 


a most fascinating book, in which the new and wonderfully 
successful method of overcoming a!l nervous troubles is 
plainly described. 
Hitherto, Electrological§Treatment has been reserved for those 
who could pay the high fees of famous specialists in Electro- 
therapy, or who could 


=> SUFFER 


I you will write to-day you can receive gratis and post free 


hospital or sanato- 
rium treatment. 


TREATMENT 
IN YOUR OWN 
HOME. 


To-day all that is 
changed. The me- 
thods of applying 
electricity to weak, 
ailing, cr injured 
bodies, as employed 
in the Pulvermacher 
Electrological Treat- 
ment, are economical, 
agreeable, and almost 


CAN RESTORE YOUR ond 
SHATTERED NERVES the Treatment 
IN YOUR OWN HOME can be carried out at 


home or in your 


This book will be se ut frve. without cost or obli- place of business. 
gation, if you will fll in aud post he coupon If 
below. It ia an invaluable health guide Uthat f your nerves are 

should be in every home. out of order in any 


way this book ought 
to be in your hands at once, and will be read by you with en- 
thralling inte rest. 

This book tells you how to put your nerves in order, how to 
acquire mental clarity and balance, how to enjoy life with the 
zest of a healthy schoolboy, how to conquer depression, despair, 
melancholia, and dissipate the health fogs that harass and hamper 
the nerve-weak, 

No idea of the contents—their wonderful variety and fascination 
—could be conveyed in the space at disposal here. You must see 
the book for yourself, and as you can do so free of cost there is no 
reason why you should not obtain a copy of this free “* Guide to 
Health and Strength” at cnce, together with full particulars of 
the Pulvermacher Appliances. If you wait even a few days it may 
be too late. Write at once. Write to-day, for By-and-By leads 
to the Street of Never. 


FREE HEALTH GUIDE 


COUPON 


By calling or posting this FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
you will receive the “* Guide to Health and Strength,” 
which has pointed the way successfully to thousands of 
men and women. You place yourself under no obligation 
by applying for this Book and particulars of the Pulver- 
macher Appliances, 


Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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DONT WEAR A 


ks’ ag ean is a new scientific dis- 
t atic air cus hions th at draws 


It absolutely ds 
and never ips. 
it and |, and conforms to every 
t of the body without chafig 
make it to your measure andl sent | 
ave st Our price 
y. rich or poor, can buy it. 


send it 


Just buy for your hair a bottle || 

of Anzora—it is splendid stuff |} 4 
right to the last drop. It will |] 
enable you to train the hair and } 


no harness, 1 Booklet, : keep it in position all through 
reas he price rite at once Illustrate sookle : af 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 638F Bank Bldgs. Kingsway, London. W.C. | the day’s work or recreation. 
It contains no oil or grease to || P 


soil hat-linings or pillows, It 


N PE TS pet Sete mien, Gently yet encourages the hair's growth, 
firmly ind is a tonic to the roots 
field t Workhouse after all 


, , Ehould you be troubled with a dry scal 
7 ‘ y e 
fuse we would recommend Anzora Viola. Cl 
é t t ‘ Inspector substitutes. This is Anzora Cream blended with — 
Anzora Oil of Violets. Try it Sh 
12, 23, Pat {nzora Cream and inzora Viola 
ae nee ave sold, at 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d 


Ifyousuffer from Asthma, 

Catarrh, Ordinary Colds, 

you will find nothing to 
equal 


HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


Ne 


term of service, increases the prs of ‘the "wath wife in & 
her work and adds to the charm of the home. 


= 
a 


Tinted curtains are the vogue; with Dolly Cream can be 
procured the exact tinge from pale ivory to deep cream to 


suit any colour scheme; and Dolly Cream tints all over a 


uniform tone, 


Dolly Cream is sold by oilmen, chemists, stores and 
grocers everywhere at ld, 

wis y slourape. to 

Sole Makers : W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd, Bolton. 
And at Lom _Buillings, mbard St 

Valentine Street, New Bedford 


Toronto, a 


as 


2 


hurting 
money 
Soa Ree you, you send it back to us, an i 
: yourioney. That isthe way we do business— | | 
always absolutely on the square and we have : 
it unds of people this way for the : 
J. HEWETT, 6S Division Street, SHEFFIELD. shle all 
| and outfitter a 
MRO U 
U R | ANZORA PERFUMERY CO., 32/34 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. | | Age 
— | 
| take 
Cen 
: xvi Q 


The Editor of “The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 
ledge ant riptions for the under- 


CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


d La B: 


anvage, London, E.C. 


OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


are the 4,800 children now being 
cared for and trained by the 


Waifs & Strays 
Society. 


me given to over 
Soldiers’ Children. 
Please remember this on in your Prayers 
and with your Alms. 
PREBENDARY RUCOLF. 
Ol 


d Towa Hall, Kennington Road, 
ondon. S.E. 11 


Cheques, Xc., crossed and payable ** Waifs and Strays.” 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


First President (19441885), LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


“A great Cheer-up Society for London children, 
an up-to-date live Society, not a mere machine."’ 
GUPPLIES CLOTHES BOOTS GOOD CHEER 

for t¢ ft poor children, 
PR Surg il In struments and Carriages, Home 
f and Country Holidays for thousands of 
Crip} le ¢ ire! 
MAINTAINS. through so Branches and oo affiliated 


t network of Social, Moral, and Religious 


Agencies in the t needy districts of London, 
iety is a entirely depencent on voluntary 
riptions rtions of money and material should 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


Bas , BARCLAY & CO., Fleet Street. 


| WILL YOU RESPOND ? | 


The Committee of the 


LONDON CITY 
MISSION 


invite readers of this Magazine 
to share with them the inestimable 
privilege of communicating the Gos 
pel of Christ to the  sorrowing 
multitudes of London, whose lives 
have been shadowed and impover- 
ished by the War. 

Over one million visits were 

paid to the homes of the people 

by the Society's Missionaries 

during last year. 


Contributions (crossed “ Barclay & 
Co."') should be made payable to the 
Lonpon City Mission, 3 BRIDEWELL 
Piace, Lonpon, E.C. 
Treasurer: F, A. Revas, Esq., D.L., J.P. 
Bankers : Messrs. & Co., Led. 


335 MISSIONARIES EMPLOYED. } 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney 
Bethn 


E. 
Inquiry 
Economically System 
Administered. in force for 


prevention of 
abuse. 


PLEASE 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, 


THE EDITH HOWES NATURE BOOKS 


The Sun's Babies 
EDITH HOWES 


A Study of Nature at First Hand. With 4 Colour 


Mlustrations by Fxank Watkins Cloth, 36 net 
Fairy Rings EDITH HOWES 
With 4 Colour Hlustrati ns ty Frank Warkins. 
Cloth, 3/6 net 


Rainbow Children 
EDITH HOWES 


With 4 Colour Ilustrations. Cloth, 3/6 net 


to our gallant soldiers and sai 


CHURCH ARMY HUTS 


REST, RECREATION AND COMFORT 


it home and in every theatre 


Many Scores of them are UNDER SHELL-FIRE on the Western Front. 
FIFTY along the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


Hut costs £409; Equipment £100; Maintenance £5 per week abroad ; £2 at home. 


cr 1* Barclay ve Church Army," payabl 
Headquarters, | u 
wean SOLUTE 


to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. 
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GCrimPOLINE HAIR-CURLING FLUID 


Beautiful natural curls or waves produced in a few days 
without the aid of tongs or pins. Crimpoline will make 
your hair soft and silky and keep it curly in_ roughest 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 

the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly _ 
or wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses ” a 
and restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it be 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 
a splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bottle. postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 


There. is no waiting. First application shows a wonderful improvement to the most 
troublesome complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. The more 
you use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 

: If you are already beautiful Peralia will inte nsily your beauty ; moreover, existing beauty 
is always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 
Redr ness, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. Restores youthful beauty lost 
through age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness. 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 1/* and 2/6 a bottle, postage 2d. If your 


Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 
PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


YOU CAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


i, y Naunton’s National Music System 


T makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, 


whether you are So years of age or only 8, we guarantee that vou 
can play the piano to-day by this wonderful and simple system. There 
pridheapleapen. flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry vou, and no tire- 
me or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 
_ FAILURE iS IMPOSSIBLE 
cannot fail."" All you have to d st t down vith our 
music and play 3 it at once—Hymns, Da 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYINC BY IT, AND ARE PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
if they can do it so can you. If you art isan 
and failed, have given up learning by the Y th Is owing to the dit Kies, 
or if you are afraid I f th lrudger t put 
this nderf ¢ perfe isar ator, 
The word *¢ lead I t iw ¢ 
i cr in r te dra t the 1 tude t ry first 
intage of t r we coupon bel re 
guar Be 1 can prove for yc id ar 
tatement th open up the delight f i ars 
purest pleasure, No one need ever say again, “I! wish | could glay”s everyone can do it, to-day. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton’s National Music System, Memorial Hall, r 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Ke a reader of R, 1 desiring to test your system, I 'send herewith postal order for ON ILLING 
ANI r rw please your “Special No. 1,” published at 2s 
how I I t your ! et t rs of I 
fill in Postal Order payab Nan 
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HEALTHY 
MEN 


must wear * healthy "’ sets, and the “‘ Health-Ease 
Corset is the mi t healt ange 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 


feminine grace, they improve the he alth 


HEALTH- 
—, EASE 
CORSET. 


The Corset 
of Health. 


9/6 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 
* Stocked in all sizes from 
20 to 30. Made in 
finest quality Coutille. 


Special Points of Interest. 

Made of strong, durable Coutille of finest 
quality, with special suspenders de- 
tachable for washing. 

Perfectly shaped to give a beautiful figure. 

Scientifically constructed with elastic 
inlets. 

Ensuring freedom of movement and 
natural breathing, yet perfect support 
without pressure. 

Rustless supports, therefore washable 

Ideal for maternity period and after. 

Wear the “ HEALTH-EASE” Corset, 

and free yourself from Indigestion, 

Constipation, and scores of other 

ailments so distressful to Women. 


These r ially rec mended for ladies whe 
kind Singers, Actresses, and 
: Valid | id ler la ince, as they enable 
“em t cathe 1 pertect freedom. All women, 
€speciall he t employed 
mM occuy ie ling ¢ in ‘ ippre 
the I Corset. They yield freely 
every mo body, and, wl t giv bea 
comfortable Corsets ever t 
4 ud mor 
retuned 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES (Dept. 99), 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 


DO YOU KNOW 


OF THE IMMENSE VALUE OF . 


ELECTRICITY 


AS A 


CURATIVE AGENT? 


an 


\ 
\ 


eS 


Poisonous drugging is superseded—that is, the old- 
fashioned way of trying to regain your health. Elec- 
tricity, Nature’s own remedy, is the right way, the 
modern and up-to-date way. ‘Thousands of patients, 
many of whom had given up hope of ever regaining 
their health, are daily pouring out their thanks for 
the new life, health and strength infused into their 
weakened bodies by the ‘‘AJAX” Battery. You must 
learn all about this wondertul remedy that succeeds 
where the old-fashioned methods have failed. Elec- 
tricity repairs the broken down human machinery by 
Sarai ¢ a stream of new life into the enfeebled organs, 
Debilitated stomachs are made to digest and boweis 
to act. Bladder trouble is bani shed, and sluggish 
livers become a thing of the past, the whole nervous 
system is dominated by this irr istible power that 
imbues it with perfect health. It gives you back the 
strength you have lost. Write at once for our book, 
and we will give you undeniable and scientific proof 
that many illnesses, and all weaknesses, pains and 
aches cannot resist this supreme remedy, 


WE YOu 


So decide 


rep us a line 


asking for out expians 
to you how I ted, cures 
Nev Tv Sciat a, 
Neuralgia, Stoi ubie, eli 
It costs you / i out 

fo regain 
sent to 4 f formation 


oncerning th 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC “INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
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Fry’s Cocoa is a Friend indeed. | si 
It is both Food and Drink in one. | 
It Strengthens and Sustains and | 
is a Delight to the Palate. | oo 
Made with or without Milk, the aw as 
children just love FRY’S COCOA. a 
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Registered at the General Pest Office 
4ll MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompani ed iva 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
accept mo responsibility Jor them. 
/ssued Monthiv 


for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


stamped addressed envelope, and should be addressed to “‘ The Editor, 
Whale every care is taken to ensure the satety of MSS. the Editor can 


Subscription Price, » host free, 108. fer annum. 


A BRITISH CHARITY THAT NEEDS HELP. 


The National Refuges and Training 
Ships “Arethusa” & “Chichester.” 


2,300 hoys have joined the Royal Navy. Old 
boys are serving in 100 British Regiments. 


Funds are Urgently Needed. 
The War has meant to us greatly increased 
expenses owing to rise in prices of food and 

materials. 
AND OULEN 


i 
WALLEN, H. G 
Londen (fices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, Lordon, W.C. 


| HARBUTT'S 
| 


PLASTICINE 


FOR HOME MODELLING. 


YOU CAN GET IT ANYWHERE, 

IN BULK, ONE POUND PK’TS, 

OR IN ATTRACTIVE BOXES 
OF ASSORTED COLOURS. 


CHILDREN DELIGHT INIT! 
HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, LTD.. 
27 BATHAMPTON, BATH 

34 Ludgate E.C.4, 
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9 The Chia s Home: M. Came 
“THE QUIVER” FUNDS amer 
A. (Ipswich), 4s. nt direct=— 
THe following are amounts received up to and 
including March 3oth, 1917 For The land Waifs and iets 
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acs. fr M. Newnham; 21s. from Adelaide 
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Pp. H. Watt, A. Gett Mrs. Mi Mary Burne:t, O 
Emtag \. Cartwrigl } I Mr M. ¢ Kor 7 RAS 
oF of Bairns,” Mabel A. De In Memory of D. ¢ 
Hi fle Miss Hende \ (Rhodesia) 
10 An (Kirk ht) R.A. S.,4 For The R.A 
J. H. Webste ; Mrs. 


For The Kag Miss Smith, ss. ; J. V1 Holdom, 20s. ; Miss Smitt N. 
(Ipswich) l er of 
For Dr. Barnardo's Hom D. B. H., £5: M. O. B 
W.H 4. G., S. M. F., H. Webster, For The fer *An Old Ramsey | 
10S (Rhodesia), ros Old Maid 
H. B. D Miss Smith, 5s.; R. A. S., 4 
A. (Ipswi E. Carringt s. 6d. ** Lov For Chil OH. 
Bai nt d.rect—M. £ . 
* Abe . 6d.; “Mem fa Lov Mothe e Alexa nave: R.S., 
* Mi s.; M. A. Smith (Di laic), Pas t ( 
I S. M. I 
For Dr. Grenfell’s Work in Labrado» Mr Hy. Pickles 
B . E. H. Daniell, 5s.; J, H. Webster, 5s. For s Agnes Weston's ” 5. M. F., 
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your own safety and satistact 
insist upon Chesebrough Co.'s 
original bottles 
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LIFEBUOY 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS, AND LIFEBUOY SOAP 
WILL ALWAYS BE THEIR FAVOURITE SOAP. 


"THESE happy, joyous young Britons in- 
stinctively fly to the soap that invigorates. 
After the general rough and tumble in the play- 
ground, there is nothing a boy likes so much 
as a brisk wash with Lifebuoy Soap, a wash 
that leaves his tousled forelock as sweet and 
clean as the heather which grows on the hillside. 


Imagine the friendly jostle at the wash-bowl and bath, 
the cheerful hum of voices—above all, the pleasant and 
health-giving odour of Lifebuoy Soap, and you have a 
happy picture of healthy, manly boyhood. 

Wise parents insist on their manly boys using Lifebuoy Soap, for 


thev know that its antiseptic properties will protect them from the 
germs and microbes of disease that ever threaten boy life at school. 


A BRITISH SOAP FOR BRITISH BOYS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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The Sign of Safety 


The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists may well be likened to a 
for it enables you to identify an article of absolute purity, just 
you that an article is solid silver—it is a guarantee and 


as the 


‘Sign of Salety 
‘Hall Mark 
a bond of goodwill which you, 


= as a member of the public, hold—it is the security upon which you extend your patronage 


Boots The Chemists Trade Mark on a medical or toilet preparation safes 
impurity and ensures efficiency. It points the way to economy 
visible sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have in their own 


goods. 


You are safe in dealing with 


t 


Che 


= Chief London Branch: 


guards you ag 
and satisé action. 


Purity and economy go hand in hand wherever you see the Trade Mark ot Boots The Chemists. 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 
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B ; . 555 BRANCHES IN 
Over 100 Branches in London Area. TOWN AND COUNTRY. eine ite Co.. tt 
pr Bein 
The supply of ** Dri-ped” a le to the pu uly restricted- &@ Series 
especially of the heavier wetvhtis—the Governmen the major re) 
portion of our future output. ‘We tnvile your kind indulgence unti: 
the time when normal conaitions can be resumed. LITTLE TALKS 
Cc While you 
WAIT 
‘oe! In this clever example of ‘‘ hidden verse’”’ a London 


“‘ Dri-ped’’ user expresses his enthusiasm for the 
super-leather—a tribute, incidentally, quite unsolicited. 
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** When rosy May comes in with flowers 
To deck her gay, green-spreading bowers.” 


—Burns 
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HARP STRINGS 


By 
EVA BRETHERTON 


THE HARPIST 

N the hush of that ten minutes before 

| the regular tea hour commences, the 

charmingly decorated and most popu- 
lar tea room of the big southern watering 
place wore a waiting and expectant aspect. 
At the tables, each with its alluring load of 
pink china and flowers, only a few scattered 
couples already sat; the pretty waiting 
maids (in pink to match the china) flitted 
to and fro, half idly putting finishing touches 
here and there. 

In the corner least in the way of the 
customers the harpist sat quietly waiting 
for the piano and violin who completed 
the tea room trio. His head—a handsome 
leonine head, with swept-back hair just 
tinged with white —tilted a little backwards, 
his green-grey eyes looked half quizzically, 
half indifferently towards the door through 
which his patrons came. Every now and 
then his strong fingers, broad at the tips, 
swept the harp strings idly, and a sweet, 
tremulous wave of melody eddied among 
the empty tables, stirring to unaccustomed 
feeling the few people who occupied those 
not empty. 

For he was a master of his craft. What 
had brought him to his present position in 
a tea shop trio, no one knew. Perhaps, 
before the war, he had occupied a better— 
perhaps not. He was here now, and the 
plain girl who played the violin, and the 
“unfit” young man who presided at the 
piano, were too much interested in each 


5 


other to give him much thought. They 
had no choice but to leave him virtual 
leadership of the trio. For the rest—when 
he played carelessly, as ke often did, it was 
a riot of charming sound ; when he played 
well, it was a joy. When he played with 
his heart, it was as though he played upon 
the heart strings of those around him. 

Certainly he did upon those of pretty 
Rosemary Falkener, the daintiest and 
sweetest of all the waitresses. As she went 
to and fro among the tables day after day 
in her pink frock and muslin apron, with 
her golden hair drawn back into the tight 
coifture that fashion demanded, the harpist 
with the grey hair, to whom she had never 
spoken, played upon her heart strings, 
drawing from them melodies she did not 
understand, 

For Rosemary was not quite as the other 
waitresses, They most of them of 
the town, girls of the ordinary kind, too 
busy with their “ boys,’”’ their rinks and 
picture shows after hours, to distinguish 
between music and mere sound, or to look 
at the obviously elderly man who produced 
the former. 

But Rosemary had no “ boy,” though she 
might have had plenty of a kind. Nor did 
she care overmuch for cinemas and rinks 
in the company of her rather boisterous 
girl friends. Far away in a remote country 
parsonage Rosemary had been born to a 
gentle mother and scholarly father, who 
later had perforce to let her go out into the 
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world at eightcen, equipped with nothing 
more practical than her beauty and a little 
wistful, romantic soul. 

So the harp strings called to what was 
starved within her. Day by day they 
called, and her ears were always tuned to 
listening, her eyes for ever wandering to 
the strong hands that woke the music, the 
leonine, handsome head and massive throat 
above. 

To-day the customers came with a rush. 
the blinds were drawn, the lights 
turned up. Brilliant and warm, the crowded 
room seemed to fill and fill and fill. Faster 
and faster Rosemary hurried about her 
work, till her cheeks burnt like fire. The 
young men in khaki there were 
many at the tables, paid her callow compli- 


Soon 


of whom 
ments. Some of the women grew irritable 
and snapped at her because she kept them 
She was growing very tired, almost 
and the sound of the 


waiting. 
bewildered by it all 
harp strings swept and swept through the 
room like a wild wind through a wood. 

At last came a lull. Gradually the tables 
emptied, and as the room grew quieter the 
trio of broke 
melody unlike what they had played be 


musicians into a low-toned 


fore. <As it died away on the last chord, 
Rosemary, coming from her tables laden 
with used tea-things, bent towards the 
harpist as she passed his place. 

“ Thank you! she whispered impul- 
sively. ‘Oh, thank you! It was beauti- 
ful!’ 


He looked up in A waitress 
who saw beauty in this simple classic piece ! 


Nay, more—a 


waitress who saw it so that 


her eyes swam in tears ! 

The plain girl and the unfit young man 
together Then the 
over, usually took his tea 
the table nearest 


went away harpist, 
who, the musik 
in the room at the musi- 


cians’ corner, deliberately crossed to the 
tables belonging to Rosemary and sat down 
at one. 

Coming back from the kitchen with clean 
cups and saucers, she found him there 


her agitation her usual sedate question of 


she said, forgettin® entirely in 
‘What can I get you, sir?’ 
He looked her thoughtfully over. 
‘So you like my music, child ? "’ he said 
at last. 
Oh, it is beautiful ! 


such music 


I have never heard 
before I heard you.’ 


“Tf you liked it, why did you cry?” 
The green-grey eyes were quizzical. 
She coloured “ Because it was so 
beautiful, suppose. It-—it hurts! 
“Ah!” he said. But you are too 
young to feel music like that, or to know 
that what is beautiful hurts! It is for us 
old folks— There, run and get me my 
tea.” 
se 
PASSING SWEET 
FTER that he caine every evening 


first he 
went on 
brief in- 


to Rosemary's table. At 

said little, but as time 
he led her on to talk, in the 
tervals of her until he had 
from her all little story. An 
understanding seemed to grow up between 
them, and during the 
part of the afternoon she knew that he had 
for her the music 


waiting 
drawn her 


sometimes earlier 
chosen and was playing 
she loved best. 

One evening he asked her to go out with 
him after the tea Scarcely 
believing in her own good luck, 


room losed. 


she went. 


They turned by mutual consent to the 
quiet, almost deserted cliff walks, and 
strolled for a long time under the stars 
with the sound of the sea far below them, 


told her wonderful things about 


countries and places she had never heard 


while he 


of, or poured out his own sometimes whim- 
bitter, 
comments and reflections on life 


sical, sometimes sometimes — sad, 
It was alla 
little head as th. 
adoration for her 
make all the response he needed, and many 


the first 


far above Rosemary's pretty 
but her 


gave her wit to 


stars themselves, 

hero 
other walks followed 

twice he took her to the cinema 
theatre, but she liked the 
best. then he 
took her arm, lightly and carelessly, as 4 
father might have done, though she thrilled 


Once o1 


show o1 walks 


under the stars Now and 


to his touch She would have liked him 
to kiss her as she had he ard so otten ol 
the other girls’ ‘ boys doing but he 


never did, and in her loyalty she put the 
thought bide his ume 


Ite must 


content to 
since he sought her out 
happiness 


aside 
love he 
her it 
enough just to be near him 


so much, and _ for was 


She knew nothing of his more intimate 
life, nor did she ask his age or care to know 
It would have astonished her te hear that 
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‘As it died away on the lest chord, Rcsemary coming trom her Drawn 94 


tables laden with vcsed tea-things, bent towards the harpist 


the father in the distant parsonage was 
younger than he, but have madeé little 
difference to her devotion. At his own 
careless description of himself as an “ old 
fellow’? she laughed-—the happy, incredu- 
lous laughter of the woman in love 

The months went on. It was March 
before the dénouement came. 

rhey had chosen for their evening stroll 
one of the walks ecross the Links at the 
back of the town They had not spoken 
much. He had seemed moody, restlessly 
smoking cigarette after cigarette. His music 
of the afternoon had been wild and fitful, and 
Rosemary, sensitive little harp string as she 
Was, felt vaguely disturbed by it. 

Presently they passed a wayside seat. 

‘Let us sit down,” he said. ‘ We can 
talk better 

Nevertheless, he only lit anothet cigarette 
and sank again into abstraction 


Stanley Owls 


“Ah well!’ he said at last, suddenly 
breaking the silence. ‘‘ We have had many 
pleasant times together. It will have done 
you no harm to learn what a cross old man 
is like.” 

“* What do you mean ? ”’ she said, startled. 

“What I say. We have made the winter 
less lonely for each other, had some pleasant 
evenings together, and now the time is 
coming to an end we shall both have pleasant 
memories.” 

Coming to an end? Why, what 

Blank consternation was on her face. 

“Tm going away, child. On Monday. 
I have been offered a good—very good— 
engagement in London, I shall be in my 
own place again. L cannot pretend that I 


am not glad.” 
She gazed at him in dumb bewilderment. 
‘You are going—and you never told me 
tall now 
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‘Child, never anticipate an evil moment. 
You would have been sorry, 7 should have 
been sorry, and so spoilt our last week. 
Now it has been happy almost to its end.” 

Its end! To-day was Friday. And on 
Monday——! 

** And what shall / do, then ? 
almost in a whisper. 

“You, child? You will stay here, of 
course—or are you tired of the tea shop 
already ? If so, many things are open to 
youth like yours. But the work at the tea 
shop is not too hard. The pay is not bad. 
You will be a wise little girl and stay. 1 
shall like to think of you, the prettiest and 
brightest among them all. Eh?” 

“ You won't !’’ she said stormily. “ You 
know that I shall not be bright or happy. 
You know that I can't live without you. 
Why must I stay ? Why can’t you take me 
with you ?”’ 

She broke down and buried her face in 
his shoulder. 

For a moment the man sat still. 
throwing down the half-smoked cigarette 
and stamping it into the ground, he turned 
to the girl. Gently but firmly he un- 
fastened the clinging hands, putting her 
back into her place. 

“This is foolishness, little one,” he said 
kindly enough. handing her his 
handkerchief—* wipe your pretty eyes and 
be wise. You cannot come with me. How 
would it be possible ? I am no family man. 
You have already a father, far better than 
1! I do not need a secretary. So ; 


she asked, 


Then, 


Come ”’ 


In her pain and gnef poor Rosemary 
plunged where she would never have thought 
to plunge. 

“You could take me—you could!” she 
moaned. “I loved me 
Then, in sudden terror: ‘‘ You are not 
married ? ”’ 

“Tut, tut, child!’ he said uneasily, for 
the moment was proving even worse than 
he had feared. ‘No, nor ever shall be 
All that is behind me. I am grow- 
ing old ; you are in the springtime of youth. 
And, more than that (it is better that you 
should know), it is perhaps no question of 
youth or age. 
only- who could ever have been mate for 
me. I lost het 
take her place.’ 


thought you 


again. 


There was one woman—one 
Phere can be no other to 


*You—you have always been happy with 


me!" poor Rosemary said brokenly. 


“Dear child, did I not say it had been 
pleasant ? But you do not understand. 
She and I might have climbed to the stars 
together. But you—poor, pretty, foolish 
child whom other men than 1 might love— 
how could you even begin to know what 
manner of woman she was——”’ 

He broke off, impatiently lighting and 
puffing at another cigarette. It was clear 
that his thoughts were far now from the 
girl beside him. 

For an instant she watched him in dumb 
misery. Then anger surged up inher, 
Springing to her feet she said hoarsely : 

“So Iam not good enough for you! | 
see! I was good enough for you to amuse 
yourself with, help you pass the time, but 
You let me love you—you didn't 
Oh, you 


no more. 

mind that 

have been cruel to me! 

my life! You 54 
Tears choked her voice. 


but you yourself— 
You have spoilt 


Covering her 
face with her hands, she hurried away. 

At first he made to follow her. Then, 
shrugging his shoulders slightly, he sank 
back on the seat. 

Better so, perhaps,”’ he said. “It is 
kinder to be cruel now. Poor child! I 
should have been more careful. But she 
will forget-—-she will forget Youth soon 
forgets. Ah, life—strange how you turn 
pleasures into pain! We 
But she is 
too young to take the good that comes and 


one’s simplest 
were happy enough if she 


ask no more.” 

Sighing a little, and shivering in the chill 
of the evening air, he turned up his collar 
and made his way home to his rooms. 

At the door of the house he paused, 
looking back into the night, 

Marguerite !’’ he said pitifully. “ You 
left me alone to my foolishness, and so—l 
play with fire and burn my fingers. Ah 
me ! ”’ 

He went in and shut the door. 


HIS FATHER’S SON 


OSEMAKY did not go to the tea 
room Feverish, humili- 
ated, 


about the town, finally 


next day. 
utterly miserable, she wan- 
dered sending a 
telegram that she was ill and could not 
place. Whether it meant the 


latter or not, she did not 


be an het 
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care. She was too sore to think of 
anything save the hurt that, after the 
manner of youth, she was magnifying to 
dimens:ons far beyond its own. 

Later, she went back to her room, But 
as the closing hour of the tea room ap- 
proached she became filled with a nervous 
dread that the harpist, not seeing her there, 
might seek her out. Certain that she could 
never meet him again, she thrust on hat and 
coat and made her way in the deepening 
dusk to the once-loved cliff walks. 

Here, lonely, disconsolate, almost weeping 
in the bitterness of her self-pity, she wan- 
dered to and fro until at last, tired out, she 
was driven to seek rest on one of the seats. 

Suddenly she became aware that she was 
not alone. A man, dirty, unkempt, smell- 
ing of drink, had edged along the seat and 
sat close to her, leering into her face. 

“ Don't cry, miss,”’ he said, leaning closer. 
‘A saucy gal like you don't need to cry !"’ 

Hurriedly Rosemary tried to rise, but he 
stretched out a dirty hand and laid it on 
herarm. Wot's the hurry he queried. 

Rosemary tried to push his hand off. 

‘Let go at once!" she said. 

His face darkened. 

‘Hoity-toity, eh?” said, 
there’s a cure for that 

He threw a frowsy arm round her, and 
tried to draw her to him, 

Rosemary screamed, loud and shrill, into 


“Well, 


the night air. 

For a moment no answer came. She was 
in despair. Then out of the darkness a 
shout, and the sound of thudding footfalls. 

With an oath her assailant released her 
and slunk rapidly away into the shadows 
as a stalwart khaki-clad figure, wearing the 
slouch hat of the Australian forees, dashed 
up 

‘Are you all right ? ”’ 

I came as quick as I could. The brute 
didn't hurt you 

Rosemary saw a kind, young, clean- 
shaven face under the slouch hat, the 
Sergeant's stripes on the khaki arm, said 
chokily, “No, I'm all right, thank you,” 
and burst again into hysteric tears, this 
ume of fnght as well as pain. 

The man sat quietly down beside her 
and waited 

\fter five minutes’ steady weeping she 
looked up, vaguely comforted by his pre- 


sence 


he asked anxiously. 
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“ Better ?”’ he said briefly. 


She nodded. “It was good of you to 
come,” she said shakily. was frightened. 
But he didn't hurt me. I was feeiing upset 
before. That made it worse.”’ 

‘Good thing I was near by, anyway!” 
he said. “If you're ready, I reckon I'd 
better walk with you to a less lonesome 
spot.” 

Rosemary rose meekly, and together they 
walked back towards the town. She learnt 
that her companion had only landed with 
his contingent a few days previously, and 
only the day before arrived in this town, 
where a portion of them were billeted. 

He had a pleasant voice, with a slight 
colonial burr. His face she had not yet 
seen clearly, but as she glanced up into it 
by the light of one of the few dim lamps 
they passed, she was struck by something 
handsome and also half familiar in the 
clean-cut sweep of his profile. 

She caught her breath at the sudden 
memory of pain that it evoked. At the 
same moment they reached the entrance 
to one of the shop thoroughfares, and she 
paused. 

* Thank you,” she said rather stiffly. “I 
think T shall be all right alone now.” 

He looked down at her with eyes which 
were blue and not green-grey, as she had 
half expected. 

‘Seems to me you're in a mighty hurry 
to get rid of a chap!” he said. “ A little 
bit of a thing like you, too, who couldn't 
begin to take care of herself! But I don’t 
mind telling you that I don't leave you 
till I’ve handed you over safe to your 
mammy, anyway.” 

“ T haven't got a ‘mammy,’ ”’ Rosemary 
said, and her lips trembled with renewed 
self-pity. 

Poor little kid! No wonder you looked 
so lonesome. I never had a mammy myself 

not to remember; and I reckon I know 
a bit about lonesomeness. I wasn’t feeling 
too cheerful a while back. Come on. You 
must have a home of sorts, and I reckon I'll 
find someone to look after you, anyway.” 

She moved on obediently. As they went 
he drew out his pocket-book and, pausing 
under a lamp, read out a number and the 
name of a street in the town. 

“It was the last address I had of my 
father’s,’ he said. Strange coincidence 
that I should be sent to the same town, I 
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must try and find out to-morrow if he is 


still here You don't happen to know where 
this is. I] suppose 
\ blank silence followed his question. 
Then Ves: 
is not far from where we are going. I-—] 


n 
know someone who lodges at that number 


Rosemary said slowly 


Then perhaps you can tell me 
plays 


Good. 
if he is there still He's a musician 
the harp. He used to be as handsome as 
a picture, but of course he’s getting on now 
Still, you couldn't forget him if you'd once 
seen him, I expect 

No, Rosemary 
faintly she said : 


Very 
there 


couldn't forget 
“Ves, he is still 
IT will show you the house.”’ 

They walked on, the young soldier, appar 
ently unconscious of the girl's extreme 
silence, talking of the father whose where 
abouts he was seeking 

““T haven't seen him for ten years. Not 
that I ever saw much of him all my life. He 
had me fed and clothed and decently brought 
up, and that’s about all. Where he 
or what he did in the intervals of my seeing 


him I never knew. 


went 


I don't know now what 
brings him here.’ 
“He plays,” 


at a tea room.’ 


Rosemary said painfully 


A tea room! Great Scott! Then the 


poor old chap must be down on his luck! | 


fancy I see him doing it when I went out 


to Australia ten years ago Hle was made 


for big things. He and my mother were 
alikein that. But she died 
killed her He 


forgot her 


my commys 
never forgave me—o! 
So far as 1 know, nothing but 
his music has ever counted with him since. 
Tt has been his life 

“This is the 

Hark ! 

From the upper window of the house out- 
side which they had halted came, full and 
rich 
which a harp gives 
hand. Jn the solitude 
harpist was playing to himself 


house saul Jtosemary. 


sweet, the sweeping chords of musi 


struck by a maste! 


of his own room the 


fenderness and pain swept over the girl 
did, she 


as if for protection to the young 


Unconscious of what she clung 
suddenly 
soldier's arm 

It it hurts!’ he 
sad ! But he 


now 


said 
does live for it—I sce 
Her companion glanced at her swiftls 
Poor old chap ! sad ] 


rechon 


I'll go and see him to-night But first 
I'm going to see vow home. You're dead 
beat 


Ile kept the hand that had clung to him 
firmly arm and led het 

She let him do it, still half 
of what she did. For the chords of musi 
that fell that 
her along the streets, sweeping through her 
When she had said good-bye to her 
escort, entered her own door 


within his away. 


from master hand followed 
brain. 
and climbed 

still. And 


when, weary to death, she sank into sleep, 


her stairs, they were with he 


they echoed through her last conscious 
moments. 
But in the night she had a 


dream. 


strange 


She was walking with the harpist under 
the stars by the sea 
of old. 
never in 


happy and content as 
But his arm was round her now, as 

reality had it been It was a 
strong arm, with comfort and protection in 
its hold 
one past military serving age 
clad in khaki She could not see 
her rather) 
khaki hat he 
brow 


and somehow, strangely for that of 


it had become 
it worried 
whether, beneath the slouched 
wore, the leonine sweep ol 


and hair just touched with white 


remained the same, but the eyes that looked 


tenderly into hers were undoubtedly blue, 


though she had thought them greenish- 
! 
Well, dreams have come true before now. 


sje 
POSTSCRIPT 


NE of the presents at the war wedding 
Anzacs and 
month or two 


ola young sergeant ol 
his pretty bride, a 
later, was a tiny silver harp, a charming 


toy for a bitou table, whose silver str.ngs 


fairy music like the whisper 
of forgotten things 
It came the day after the wedding, 1n a 


little box bearing the London postmark 


gave famt and 


and with it lay a card on which was simply 


written, ‘ Be happy 


rhe pretty bride, blooming with youth 


and fingered it 


looked at 


happiness, unwrapped it 


gently to wake the fairy musik 
it a httle queerly for a two— 
then put it down and forgot it altogether 
as the door opened and she turned to meet 
her husband's eves 


Youth soon forgets! 


moment oT 
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A Canvas Cot being pasSed into a Carrier on the Rollers. 


The ta‘lboard has b2en 


removed at one end for the purpose, 


WITH THE CASUALTIES APLOAT 


The Palpita‘ing Story of Red Cross Heroism in a Naval Engazement 


By A. C. MARSHALL 


(With Phot 


UCH has been written of the gallant 
M rescue work performed for our 
soldiers, of the brave stretchet 

bearers, of surgeons and devoted 
Nursing Sisters ; the tale of the Royal Army 
Medical ¢ orps has been oft-told ; 
lew phases of field and hospital casualty 
duty with which most of us are not now 


hero‘ 


more or less familiar. 


In the Midst of a Naval Engagement 

But what of the Red Cross work at sea, 
in all the concentrated agony of a naval 
engagement, when every floating spar is a 
danger zone in itself, when the sea runs high 
jettisone| 


and when everything must be 


563 


there are 


by courtesy of the Med cal Department of the Admiralty) 


and sacrificed as the price of swift victory ? 
Singularly little has been written regarding 
this aspect of the care of our wounded and 
dying in the “ silent " 
stitutes a living romance in itself and the 
lifting of the veil discloses feats of bravery 
and self-obliteration that cannot fail to add 
and splendour of our salt- 


service, yet it con- 


to the glory 
water traditions. 


The Difference the Sea Makes 

Only to a very minor extent do land and 
sea casualtics run along parallel lines. 
With our soldiers after action we have a 
comparatively small proport‘on of deaths, 
and probably from ten to fifteen times as 
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many wounded patients to be dealt with. 
\t sea, however, for a score of wounded 
fighters to be salved, there are at least a 
hundre1 deaths ; indeed, in very big battles, 
it may be said that naval casualties produce 
thousands of deaths to hundreds of non- 
fatal cases. 

There are two main reasons for this. One 
lies in the fact that gun-shot wounds, 1.e. 
those from rifle and machine-gun fire, are 
usually eliminated, and that the rain of 
death is flung far more surely with the burst- 
ing projectiles of enormous calibre. An 
even more potent explanation is that our 
brave sailors fall in hordes into the hungry 


Primarily, then, every ship in commission 
possesses its own sick bay in charge of a 
surgeon, and staffed by members of the 
Royal Naval Sick Berth Service, which, to 
some extent, corresponds to the R.A.M.C. 
on land. The sick bay, with its hammock- 
like cots swinging from the ceiling by ropes, 
is invariably above the water-line, light and 
airy, and it may be mentioned that the 
health of the British Navy has never, in its 
whole history, been so good as during the 
war. Indeed, at the present time, not one 
man per 100 is sick, whilst in the piping 
days of peace at least 2 per cent. are usually 
under hospital treatment. And point may be 

made of the fact, as further proof 


of this statement, that a naval 
surgeon recently visiting two 
battleships, with a complement 
of over 1,000 each, found only 
two men in the sick bays. 


Getting Ready for 
the Engagement 

Now, at sea, with the coming 
of an engagement, one of the 
first steps is completely to dis- 
mantle the sick bay, which might, 
from its position, well be reduced 
to matchwood by a single shell. 
Its very situation above the water- 
line in itself constitutes a danger. 
Cots and apphances, the operating 
table and the stretchers, are all 
taken away, and there are estab- 
ished in the larger vessels two 
medical distributing stations, one 
forward and the other aft, both 
well down and behind armour- 
plating In a modern sense they 
constitute the “ cockpit’ of the 
Nelson days. 


Ir 


= 


and Cot centrally strung. 


maw of the sea itself, so that the toll taken 
by drowning becomes colossal 

But before describing in detail the thrilling 
scenes of Red Cross work in naval actions, 
before reaching the actual drama itself, it 
will be necessary to set the stage by ex 
plaining both the per-onnel and the more 
material provisions that can be made at sea 
for dealing with the living aftermath of the 
tornado. 


With a surgeon in charge of 


the Naval Hospital Train: showing Stretcher each station, the non-combatants 


of the ship will be told oft for 

special duttes—the chaplain, the 
paymaster, clerks and writers, storekeepers, 
ward-room servants, cooks and = so. on. 
Previously instructed, and aided by the 
highly trained Sick Berth statt, they become 
stretcher bearers and First Aid men, br.ng- 
ing in the wounded when it is possible in 
the heat and smoke of the fighting to reach 
them, dressing the wounds of such men as 
can make ther own way to the station, 


tak.ng the dead, if such gruesome work ts 
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WITH THE CASUALTIES AFLOAT 


feasible, to the mortuary that has been 
decided upon. 

But, apart from this, canvas bags contain- 
ing first-aid gear are served out prior to 
battle to the turrets, engine-rooms, boiler- 
rooms and other compartments, each bag 
containing antiseptic dressings, tourniquets, 
bandages, and other necessaries. 


The Battle of Jutland 
And, now, to give a realistic note, it will 
ve well to quote a few paragraphs from the 


believe the amount of shock was greatly 
reduced. Those injured in turrets and 
isolated compartments were only removed 
during a lull or after the action. Wounded 
from the engine-rooms and_ boiler-rooms 
were to be transferred to the mess-deck by 
lifts. 

“ Nearly all the casualties occurred within 
the first half hour. A few cases found their 
way to the foremost station, but the great 
majority remained on the mess-deck. During 
the first lull the medical officers emerged from 


Transferring the Wounded; Cot and Carrier being passed outboard, 


calm, matter-of-fact story of professional 
experiences in the Battle of Jutland, as 
written by Fleet ‘Surgeon Alexander Maclean, 
D.S.0., M.B., R.N., of H.M.S. Lion, in the 
“Journal of the Royal Naval Medical 
Service ”’ 

“ The two distributing stations in H.MLS. 
Lion,”’ wrote Dr. Maclean, ‘ are used prin- 
cipally to shelter the staff, stretcher parties, 
Instruments and medical stores, which are 
divided as equally as possible between the 
two. The lower conning tower and switch- 
board room act as subsidiary stations for a 
similar purpose. 

“During action the mess-deck itself, 
which is behind armour, received all stretcher 
cases, who were placed out of the way in 
bath-rooms or on mess-tables. In this 
manner, parts of the mess-deck automatically 
became dressing stations as required. The 
wounded were not carried any farther than 
Was absolutely necessary from where they 
fell, By this method of procedure we 


their stations to make a tour of inspection. 
The scenes that greeted us beggar descrip- 
tion. Most of the wounded had already 
been dressed temporarily. Tourniquets had 
been applied in one or two instances, but 
haemorrhage on the whole was less than we 
anticipated. 

“Water gave considerable trouble in 
some places, but the wounded were 
warm and dry on the mess-tables. We 
did not experience the same difficulty from 
failure of the light as in the Dogger Bank 
action. Nevertheless, electric lamps and 
pocket lanterns were invaluable. 

The battle was thrice renewed during the 
evening, but in the lulls all the wounded 
were carried to the mess-deck, and after the 
action was over the injured were nursed 
throughout the night, and were kept warm 
with blankets and hot-water bottles. There 
was a probability of the action being re- 
newed at dawn, and we considered absolute 
rest to be essential, so the majority of our 
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patients slept undisturbed, most of them 
under morphia. 

At 7.30 a.m, on June I, we were In- 
ormed that it would be safe to bring the 
wounded up from below. The vice-admiral’s 
and .the captain’s cabins were cleaned, dried 
and thoroughly ventilated. This 
took considerable time, since both were full 
The captain’s bath- 


pre ICESS 


of water and smoke. 
room was rigged as an operating theatre, 
and by 8.45 a.m. we commenced. No 
difficulty was experienced in carrying the 
wounded to the deck above, since all were 
still more less or under the influence of 
morphia. 

In all, fifty-one cases were dealt with. 
We were fortunate in steering clear. of 
mishaps, and all were discharged without a 
further death. We were much helped by 
two officers who lent a hand in giving 
After operation 
the men were placed on bedding on the decks 


several of the anzsthetics. 


of the vice-admiral’s and captain’s quarters 

“ Only urgent operations were attempted ; 
as all the patients had already waited a long 
time speed was essential. Our work was 
handicapped by having 44 per 
cent. of casualites among the medical officers 
and Sick Berth staff. 
invariably due to cordite fires, were very 


severely 
General burns 


severe. 
“Notes on every case were taken at the 


time in shorthand, including name, age, 


rating, nature of injuries and treatment 


adopted 


afterwards. 


These proved extremely valuable 
Prior to leaving the theatre 
labelled, 


yellow or white, according to the degree of 


each patient was either green, 
injury, with the above notes 
“ We worked continuously till 12.15 a.m. 
on June 2, when the last case received atten 
tion By this time both our assistants and 
ourselves—[D1. Maclean refers here to Sur- 
geon Horace LE. R. Stephens, M.B., R.N., his 
colleague in H.M.S. Lion.—A. C. M.] 
pretty well exhausted 
The cheerfulness and 
wounded were simply magnificent. 


were 


pluc k of the 
Content 
to be alive, they waited to be dressed with a 
silent patience admired by all In every 
case we found that the wounds were far more 
evere than we had been led to anticipate by 


the demeanour of the patient 


Chis story 
of the Navy 
straine | day and night of patient 


penned with all the directne 
vives one the bare outline of a 


suffering 


and glor.ous heroism, 
veyed to us more by the grip of our own 
imagination, and we unconsciously fill in 
hiatus. One can almost see those 
amputations, the clearing of torn tissue, the 
treatment of burns by the square yard, and 
the surgical toilet of the wounds, all per- 


Its points are con- 


each 


formed at sea amid the roll of the ship and 
with the fumes of battle still hanging over 
all. It is one thing to perform an operation 
in gown and mask in the well-lit quietude of 
a shore hospital theatre, but quite another 
to ply probe and scalpel in a comparatively 
small bath-room on the rolling waves, with 
only an amateur anasthetist in some cases 
for hour after hour, through day and night, 


From the Action to the Base Hospital 

With the Army in the field the first con 
sideration of the 
evacuate a patient right through the various 


medical officers is to 
stages until he reaches base hospital. 
Precisely the same desire makes itself ap 
parent in the Royal Navy, and we may well 
trace the progress of a sufferer step by step 
in the sister services : 


ARMY. 
First Line Trench. 
Regimental Aid Post. 
First Field Dressing Station. 
Casualty Clearing Station. 
Ambulance Train. 
Base Hospital. 


RoyvaL Navy. 
Ship in Action. 
First Aid in Turret, Engine-room, ete. 
Medical Distributing Station. 
Hospital Ship. 
Ambulance Train. 
Base Hospital. 


We have now seen in this article the phase 
when our gallant sailors are in action; we 
have seen the work of the medical distribut- 
ing stations ; in vitally urgent cases opera 
tions have been performed, but for each one 
of these there are perhaps a dozen cases 
where further surgical treatment can well 
wait. Still, the next stage is to get th 
patients ashore with the least amount ol 
handling and movement possibl 

In the British Navy there is no 
as a floating hospital for prolonged treatment 
of the sick, 


uch thing 


with exception of ships for im 
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WITH THE CASUALTIES AFLOAT 


fectious cases, but the Navy hospital ships 
are large and commodious and are second 
to none in equipment and organisation ; 
if necessary, any case can be treated on 
board these ships from the beginning to the 
end of These hosp.tal ships wait 
upon the fighting ships and bring about a 
a speedy transfer of 


illness. 


devise. What happens next is that the 
ships comprising the fleet that has been in 
action—and have survived the storm !— 
make for their nearest base ports or anchor- 
ages, and, lying snugly within the sheltered 
harbour, the hospital ship steams out and 
the transfer of the wounded begins. 


the sick and 
wounded. In normal 
they collect 
sick and accident 
cases for the 


hospitals, but in a 


times 
shore 
sea battle there is 
no provision at pre- 
for 

In the first 
hospital 


sent these 
vessels. 
plac e, no 
ship, as we know 


these craft, at pre- 


sent could keep pace 


with the fighting 
ships, and the Red 
Cross of Geneva 
could hardly expect 


to escape damage in 


such a welter and 
hurricane of shells 
and death as a 


modern naval en 
gagement represents, 


\t the same time, it 


may be mentioned 
that a suggestion 
has been made in 


the Royal Navy for 
the 
swift, 


provision of 
rescue ships 
that can remain on 
the 


yet 


the fringe of 


action and 


swoop down to save 
the drowning cases 
lull, or at 
the termination of 


during a Officers’ Cot Coach, 
the engagement. 

lhe American Navy is even now building a 
‘ip that has been planned from the keel 
upwards to serve as a floating hospital, an 
experiment that is being watched with great 
nterest 

We have our patients, then, in the me lical 
distributing stations or on the mess-decks, 
they are being looked after with all the 
skill and comfort that surgical science can 


In a Naval Ambulance Train: 


howing the suspension of the Cots, and the ordinary 


Cot Coaches beyond 


On board the ship the wounded have lain 
in their hammock cots, swinging with the 
motion of the hull, probably with three 
tiers of cots, one above the other, running 
through the apartment. Four Sick Berth 
bearers now appear and lift a patient with 
his cot, carrying him to the upper deck. 
Here, resting upon cushioned trestles, is a 
wooden cot carrier with rollers on its floor, 
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along which the cot is run and the tailboard 
then fitted in place 

To all and the cotted 
patient is in a lidless box, and from cach 
corner a line runs upwards to mect in a 
ring. From this ring or swivel a stouter 
rope passes probably to the jib of a derrick, 
and at the word the carrier is lifted by the 


intents purposes 


our Army medical services. In the first 
place, a soldicr patient is invariably received 
in a stretcher, whilst a sailor is landed in his 
Sick Berth cot. It stated 
that from the time a man is wounded in a 


should here be 


fighting ship, and placed in a cot until he 
finds himself in a base hospital, he is never 

He and his cot travel! 
from ship to base hos 


moved out of the cot. 


pital together, through 
every stage of trans- 
port. Thus all suffer- 
ing which is caused to 
a patient by constant 
change of stretcher, 
is avoided. 
I-mpty clean cots are 
given to the hospital 
ships by the trains in 
exchange for full ones, 
and this exchange 
takes place at 
stage of transport. 


each 


Ambulances 
Train 


Naval Ambulance 
Train No. 3, for in- 
stance, consists of 


Naval 


corridor 


coaches belonging to 


twelve 


In a Naval Ambulance Train : the Day Coach. 


donkey engine, raised to a sufficient height, 
and then swung outboard, to be afterwards 
lowered to the deck of the hospital ship, 
necessarily a low-built vessel, broad in the 
beam, and not liable to pitcii and toss unduly. 
Or, with the ready quickness of the sailor, 
the line from the cot carrier may be wound 
in a bight round a turret gun, and the 
patient be swung outboard by the travers 
ing of the gun's muzzle 

In either event, the patient is lowered to 
more cushioned trestles on the hospital ship, 
from which he and his cot are moved to the 
wards. Then, when the hospital ship has 
gathered her complement of wounded, she 
will be berthed at a quay alongside which 
the ambulance drawn, and her 
patients will be transferred a stage farther 
on their journey to the hospital. 

And now it will be well to take a peep 
inside a naval hospital train, which differs 
im many particulars from those in use by 


train 1s 


5 


f 


the London and North 
Western Railway Com- 
pany, them 
being merely parcel post vans. 

The first van is an ordinary service guard's 
van, and fitted up as quarters for the crew 
of the train. 
day coach, a kitchen and store coach. 

Following on this are four cot coaches, a 
kitchen car with dining saloon, a car for 
medical staff, and, 
guard and patients’ effects. 
is 622 ft. over all. 


most of 


Then come two cot coaches, 4 


finally, a guard's van for 
Che train itself 


In the kitchen and store coach are lockers 
for linen, bedding, storerooms for provisions 
of all kinds, and an office for administrative 


purposes, The office contains a safe for 
the storage of patients’ valuables. 
Two medical officers, a crew of thirty- 


eight men, and a railway company’s cook 
Provision is made tor two 


Naval Nursing Sisters to be carried on the 


are carried. 
train when required, as they do not travel 
on ordinary routine journeys with the Fleet 
Sick. 
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fhe Naval Ambulance trains are all self- 
contained and independent, so to speak. 
Everything in the way of feeding patients 
on the various diets required by them is 
done en route, there being no necessity for 
the trains to stop at stations, except to pick 
up gas and water for this purpose. 

In the cot coaches the cots themselves 
are swung from the roof in tiers of two by 
means of lines. To prevent the cot from 
buffeting against the sides of the car, 
fenders have been provided, the cot being 
maintained in pcsition against them by 
means of a spring grip which is unhooked 
from frame of cot when latter is taken out 
of the train, and there is practically no 
motion from the patient’s point of view. 
Vast quantities of water are, of course, 
carried and used on a trip by an ambulance 
train, and in cold weather the cars are 
heated by an overhead 


North Sea, found themselves sleeping peace- 
fully in one of these infirmaries. 


Nava! Hospital Ships 

Apart from the hospital ships which wait 
upon and act as tenders to the fighting 
vessels, the Royal Navy has also main- 
tained a most complete service of hos- 
pital ships for bringing sick and wounded 
patients from the Mediterranean and other 
distant stations. In the majority of cases 
for the transport of invalids the Royal Navy 
has provided its own hospital ships, but the 
naval services have in no way been blended 
with those of the Army, save that at times 
many wounded soldiers have been carried by 
the Navy just as occasional sailors have been 
carred by the Army. And so far as the 
hospital ship service between French and 
British ports is concerned, it has been main- 


system of steam pipes. 
Nothing, in fact, has 
been left out of the cal 
culations of the autho 
rities, and two padded 
cells are actually pro- 
vided on these naval 
trains for the care of 
those mental cases in- 
evitable from — shell- 
shock and other causes. 
Generally speaking, a 
cot coach holds 36 
patients, but in time 
of emergency as many 
as 48 can be carried, 
and, of course, ample 
provision is made on 
these trains for the 
“sitting cases, i.e. for 


those patients who are 


not necessarily confined 


one. Living Room of the Staff Coach, Naval Ambulance Train, 


Usually, these hos- 
pital trains make regu 
lar journeys from south to north, or vice 
versa, picking up cases at the ports all along 
the East Coast, and carrying them to base 
hospitals. Of these hospitals there are 
many, the four principal ones being at a 
point on the Firth of Forth, at Chatham, 
Portsmouth and Plymouth — Haslar Hos- 
pital, Portsmouth, being the largest of all. 
And many of our sailors have in less than 
twenty-four hours of being in action in the 


tained solely by the military authorities, 
though in the evacuation of refugees from 
Belgium the Navy played a wonderful part. 

A few words regarding the personnel of the 
Royal Naval Medical Service would not be 
out of place. The Director-General is Sir 
Arthur May, and serving under him are 
about 1,200 medical officers, nearly half of 
them with temporary commissions for the 
duration of the war. In addition, there are 
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probationers, and it is 
that 
lical students who have 


almost 400 irgeon 
to note 


from the ranks of me 


interesting these are drawn 


mpleted two years’ study at the hospitals 
fhe surgeon probationers are appointed to 
troyers and smaller craft, upon which 
the services of a fully-tledged medical man 


and 


atterwards returning 


bestowed they serve for a 


cannot be 
short variable period 
to their hospitals for the completion of thetr 


Latest Type of Royal Navy Motor Ambulance, 


course. By following this plan the tlow of 


young medicos to the profession is not unduly 


interfered with 


Next, there comes the Royal Naval Sick 
Berth Service, consisting of service 
men who have been highly trained in nurs 
ing, ward work, orderly work and = similat 
duties Phey may be said to match the 
permanent R.A.M.C, of the sister service 
but just as in war time the nursing service 
of our Army is augmented from Red Cross 
and St. John Ambulance Brigades, so in the 
Navy are civilians called upon, but in a way 


that has been specially organised. 
rior to the there existed a civilian 
ervice known as the Royal Naval Auniliat 


Wal 


Berth Keserve. It under the con 
trol of an Medical Officer 
appointed by the Admiralty, and consisted 


of civilians in all parts of the country, but 


Wald 


inspecting 


especially in Lancashire and the industrial 
districts of the North of England, who were 
banded together under the St. John Am- 
bulance Br.gade 


Purely as spare-time interest they 


learned first aid and nursing, and when in 


certih- 
spend one 


possession of the necessary 


cates were qualified to 


week of the year either atloat or at 


a naval hospital for practical train- 


ing. That there was wisdom in the 
provision and maintenance of this 
fine body was well proved when 


the war burst upon us so suddenly, 
for the entire force was mobilised at 
a few hours’ notice, and has proved 
efficiency thousand 


its value and 


times over, 


Ready, Ever Ready ! 

For use on its ambulance trains and 
in the 
Royal Navy has also its own Nursing 
Sisters, of the 
Naval Nurs ng 
the women do not go to 


great naval infirmaries the 


Oueen \lexandra’'s 
Service, and though 
sea on the 
fighting units, they are to be found 
on the hospital ships 

Ready, ever ready, are the surgeons, 
the sisters and men of the service that 
save life, to le 
to health the fighters 
of our Navy, and to give some further 


sets out to ssen pain, 


and to restore 
idea of the work of the surgeon during 
a sea battle 
quote from the personal reminiscences 
of Fleet-Surgeon. Walter IX. Hopkins, RN 
action oft 


we cannot do better than 


written 
hgoland 


fine and calm, 


naval 
Phe day was writes the 


doctor, while the sun gleamed through 


a very hazy atmosphere, in which patches 
of fog shortened up the visual distance 
from time to time 

deck during 


and found It 


I remained on the 


upp i 


the earlier part of the attain 
interesting and inspiriting sight to 


lrethusa and 


a most 
watch our destroyers and the 


dashing at full speed alter 


her divisions 
Shortly our tnterest was 
fourfold 


cuns was 


the enemy. 
the order to 
Alter a time, 


to multiply when 


fire our Own civen, 
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shells beginning to drop ominously near, T 
retired to my station, a selected spot just 
below water-line in the after bread room, 
one of the iew available places in a ship of 
this class where some of my party of First 
\id men could be accommodated. For 
knowledge as to how matters were pro 
gres-ing we had to rely upon fragments of 


information shouted down the nearest 


hatchway from someone in communication 
with those on the upper deck. 

“The rat-tat-tat, rat, tat, tat, tat! on 
our side from time to time, as we got into 
the thick of it, told us plainly of shells 
pitching short and bursting, whose frag- 
ments struck but did not penetrate the ship's 
skin; it was a weird sound, occasionally 
varied by a tremendous “woomp,’ which 
once, at least, made the Paymaster, who was 
reclining near me on a flour sack, and my- 
self look hard at the side close by us, where 
we fully expected, for the moment, to see 
As a matter of fact, this 
shell entered some 4o feet away, bursting 
Lieutenant - Com 
cabin, whilst its solid nose 


water coming in, 


an entry into the 
mander’s 
finally fetched up in the ward-room, where, 
later on, it was christened ‘ our honorary 
member 

“ During comparacive lulls, I went on to 
the upper deck once or twice to visit the 
torward station and to see that all was 
correct For suppressed excitement and 
vivid interest, I should say the seeker after 
sensation could searcely ask for more than 
a modern naval action.” 
Some Wonderful Operations 

Space might be oc« upied in telling of the 
wonderful operations that have been per 
formed, of the grafting of pieces of rib into 
leg bones, of the mending of shattered jaws, 
and similar incidents, but sutticient has been 
written to prove that in the matter of naval 
engagements of our time the sailor’s chances 
are those of death by drowning or of in- 
stantaneously fatal wounds rather than of 


wounds that make work for the surgeon. 
In some sea fights the casualties seem 
ridiculously small when compared to those 
of an equal number of soldiers fighting in a 
stiff corner ; yet, on the other hand, in some 
quite minor affairs afloat the fatalities have 
been appalling. At the same time, naval 
wounds are not to be compared to trench 
wounds with the long exposure beforehand, 
and all the ingrained filth of trench war- 
fare, 


Rescue Work under Difficulties 

Still, rescue work on the high seas presents 
some difficulties that are not to be found ina 
shore hospital or clearing station, and one of 
these is the bringing to the upper air of men 
who have been stricken down in the bowels 
of the ship. For instance, a stoker might be 
struck by flying fragments right in the stoke- 
hold, or desperately scalded by steam escap- 
ing from a broken pipe. The only way to get 
him aloft is by means of a straight iron 
ladder, and this difficulty is overcome by 
using the Neil Robertson stretcher, a con- 
trivance of strappings and bamboo rods in- 
vented by a naval surgeon, by which means 
a patient may, in comparative comfort, be 
hauled up through a manhole. 

Then again, that most volatile and useful 
of anwsthetics, ether, so much used ashore 
because of iis swift evaporation from the 
system of the patient, cannot be employe: 
in the small cramped quarters of the medical 
distributing station at sea, partly because 
of the inevitable naked lights, and partly 
through deficient ventilation. This means 
that pure chloroform must usually be used 
at sea. 

Many honours have already been bestowed 
upon the heroes of our Naval Medical and 
sick Berth Service, but that for every honour 
received a hundred have been earned there 
can be little doubt, for even the task of pre 
serving the general health of our Navy boys 
is in itself a gigantic task necessitating a 


ceaseless vigil. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Ih CROSS 
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Well, Captain von Co 


the wav uphill that my 


tor him Oh, Camnola, « 
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Frau von Arnstein wa 

highly th think of him 


Suppose itor really true 
luck of the \ 


Camiola eve 
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in, Marston! \s | 
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herself than in her own family. So is Nev. 
I really quite like him, these last. few 
days.” 

A carmine blush rose in Irmgard’s fair 
face, and for a moment Camiola was at a 
loss to guess its cause. The girl turned 
away in a hurry, and asked Marston to 
show her her room; and as they departed, 
Camiola leaned back on her pillows with a 
gay laugh. 

“Come back and dress me, Marston. I 
am going down to dinner,” she cried after 
them. And then, curling up under the bed- 
clothes she began to play with a new, de- 
lightful little idea, 

Neville and Irmgard! Who would have 
thought that such a girl could care for a 
solemn old stick like Nev? But what a 
delight, what unexpected happiness to have 
her best friend married to an Englishman, 
settled in England! Would General Mal- 
dovan approve? Married daughters in 
England must complicate the issue for the 
most patriotic of us when war is on the 
tapis. And Conrad! What would he say? 
It was really very exciting. 

Certainly, when she walked into the oriel 
drawing-room that evening, in rose-coloured 
satin, nobody could have thought that any- 
thing ailed Miss France. 

Otho von Courland turned from his talk 
with Betty, and came forward with eager 
welcome in his eves. 

“Tam so glad! I was afraid you might 
not be able to take part in to-morrow’s ex- 
pedition,” he cried. “Where is it to be?” 

“The summit,” replied Arnold Bassett, 
from his seat beside the fire. He usually 
felt chilly of an evening, even in this 
beautiful weather. “But I must own to you 
that Herr Neumann, when we stopped fot 
tea at the Blaue Végel, prophesied rain.” 

“Tf it rains, it won't matter a bit,” an- 
nounced Camiola “[ have glittering 
plan in my head of what we shall do the 
irst really wet day. However, nobody need 
ask me what it is. because I shall not 


They all ( ollected round her, besieging 
her with questions, Conrad in particular 
being © urgent that he had to be smothered 
With sofa pillows, tickled and otherwise 


maltreated, before he would desist from his 
mportunity. In the midst of the romping 
the dinner horn was blown, and they all 
Went downstair 
Now our party” is complete,” cried 
Camiola brightly, smiling round her table. 


“TIow fortunate, as we are cight, that Miss 
Purdon and I are the same sex; it enables 
us to sit right, doesn’t it? ” 

‘You have recovered very satisfactorily 
from your headache, young woman,” re- 
marked Bassett drvly. 

Headaches simply have to go in this 
air,” she replied. “Isn't at like cham- 
pagne? It gets into my head.” 

“Shall you be equal to a four hours’ 
climb to-morrow? 

“Why, of course! I don’t mind betting 
that I am as good a one to go as you your- 
self,” she cried resentfully. 

“T have advised Miss Purdon not to at- 
tempt it,” he went on. “She has an ex- 
cellent plan. She will set out, escorted by 
Iesler, later in the day, and climb as far as 
a place rejoicing in the name of Mezo Bolo, 
where they will have tea ready for us as 
we come down. Is not that a good idea? ”’ 

“Oh, but I don’t think we can do with- 
out Esler all day,” swiftly said Camiola. 

“What nonsense, Camiola,” put in 
Neville. “Here are myself, Bassett and von 
Courland, not to speak of Conrad; and 
Erwald will be with us. What can you 
want with a larger retinue? ” 

Camiola paused. She had been about to 
say that it was her party, she gave orders 
and made crrangements; but just as she 
was going to speak, she caught Esler’s 
eve, 

He was waiting upon them as usual, but 
knowing that he spoke no English nobody 
troubled to be careful in what they said. 
Yet, as Camiola met his glance, it was im- 
possible to believe that he had not under- 
stood the foregoing conversation. His eyes 
admonished her as plainly as speech, that 
she should not attempt to carry her point. 

“Oh, well, as you say. IL suppose he is 
not wanted,” she said slowly. “Jt is a very 
good idea that our tea should be carried up 
to us. How nice to have Uncle Arnold to 
arrange all these things so capably! It 
lessens my responsibilities enormously.” 

If there was a dry accent in her incisive 
little voice as she said this, nobody seemed 
to notice. Bassett accepted the compliment 
graciously, and Neville breathed freely. He 
was thinking how dangerous it is at all 
times for a young, unmarried girl to be in 
control of her own actions, and backed by 
abundant means. She is so easily deceived 
and imposed upon. He had confided to 
Bassett something of what the Graf had 
told him of Esler, and they were fully 
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reed that Camicla had better remain in 

orance un it should be actually nece 

y to inform her, t that she should be 

out the young man’s way 

r llowing day belied the landlord’s 
propnce The wind ct inged, and it was 
very fine indeed 


The party set or 


excellent 


it quite early, and made 
to tl Betty pr 
better pedestrian than could 


time summit, V- 


ing a much 


have been hoped. 


As Esler was clipping the edge of the 
bowling green, Camiola managed to get 
a word with him before the start. 

Esler,” said she, a littl breathlessly, 
“did I do right? Did you mean me not to 


make a point of your coming with us to- 
day?” 
He 


paused in his occupation, to look up 


in blank 
Pardon, 


at ur} 


Fraulein 


Tis¢ 


he asked, in a 


puzzled voice. 
She felt herself brought up short. 7 
I thought,” she stammered, “that you heard 


what we were saying about your coming, 
last night 


at 
arnner 


He shook his head with a melancholy 
mile [I speak no English, Friiulein 
The young mistres tood gazing upon 
him, with a sense of bein hung back upon 
herself Was this well-behaved servant the 
am¢ person who had vesterday led her 
through secret pa ages, alons the brir k of 
precipices, up the eer side of a rock 
With little tinglu hock she realised 
that he had been forvettir the intense 
interest of their inter e, the social vult 
which divided tl It } tee he who 
reminded her of it 
She felt furiou with him Purnin her 
without ‘ rehed indoor 
ith her chin in the Hlow detestable 
it wa to be a pro | tl man! Why 
could he not mpi 1 gratefull ccept 
the | ine h } ed him Why must 
ne lwa tifien t wher 
least expected Inside in privat he 
nped her f 
Ch mornin fi he first time, as the 
cended the n he | ed 
( I nd to be ( h Darrin bye 
tween cquaintance Cl Pp, to talk 
of intimate thir t | el mp \ 
Her mind vw i 1 cul ferment he 
Id not understand he own 
But, a matte! he wa Wave by 
the ne n ot mv 1 revenge it would 
e to marry Oth become the true, legiti 


tl 


mate owner 


of this castle which stood so 
coldly aloof, to dismiss Esler, and to con- 
tinue his with all the money at 
Ler command, until they were brought to a 
satistactory conclusion without his help. 
She 


hes 


desired, quite sharply, that 


should give her a chance to snub him as he 
had her. She felt 
that she would enjoy seeing him completely 
discomfited. 


Meanw hile, 


Esler 


so many times snubbed 


von Courland was very in- 
teresting, for he could tell them all about 
the finding of the past traces of the fated 
party on the spot where they had lunched. 
The sky was blue and cloudless as they 
stood there to-day the summer breeze blew 
warm and soft, fanning them after the 
strenuous ascent. 


All about 


mighty basti 


them the 


A 


mountains lifted their 


ns hundred yards 


few 


farther, and they would see the majestic 
summit of the Negoi. 

Here, among the short, rich grass and 
the scattered stones, had been found certain 
bits of cheese-rind, with bread-crumbs and 
chicken bone also, under a little cairn, 
the empty flasks which the light-hearted 
tourists had done their best to hide tidily 
away 

A rough tone cross stood upon the spot. 
Hung round it was a board, upon which 
Was painted an inscription, already con- 
iderably weather-beaten Translated, it 
ran thus: 

“Here, on this place, were found the 
latest traces of the ill-fated party which 
left the Kut ! for the Kulm on the 
da ol nd wer ivd 
of afterward 

Requiem zternam dona eis, Domine 

There followed the list of nam 

‘Sarah G. Ada by more Citv, Kansas 

Althea Adam hye niece 

Mrs. kuphemia Doane, California. 

Mr. Quine P. Doane, her son 

Herr Hermann Schneider, Leipzig 

Frau Schneider 

Herr Ga rd von Courland Orenfels 

Martin Erwald 

Ladislaus Hutti 

The Englishmen reverent uncovered 
wir head ‘ ized ( miola trans 
ited the words f the benetit of Neville 
and Betty Phe Thurlows had not realised 
lat Captain vy Courland own. brother 
id been a ) the lost, and Betty turned 
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‘* A rough stone cross 
stood upon the spot.” 


to him with her blue eyes brimming with 


tears 

Oh! he cried, “I have been laughing 
and talking and teasing you all the way up, 
and chattering a lot of silly nonsense, and 
I never knew, I never thought 

He was touched and charmed by het 
sympathy 1 must own,” he admitted, 
that I had seen but little of my brother, 
who was ve much older than [. Elis loss, 
which killed my mother, was not a very 
real grief to me L wish, however, that I 
had der at the time. cannot help 
feeling that more micht have been done 
than was done, in the way of clearing up 
the m 


What exactly do vou mean?” asked 
Bassett, with imterest, 
[ mean that the local superstition about 


t dragon, I me such nonsense, seems 


to have deprived evervbody of their sense 


nd caused them to assume that these per 
2 met their end in the cave known a 
the Gaura Draculuj, or Devil’ Chasm 


| 
That cannot be true: it was shown to be 


lalse at the time of the Inquiry, becaus 


Drawn by 
A C. Michael, 


no trace that they had ever entered the 
cave was discovered. In fact, there was 
proof, in the shape of untrodden sand, that 
they had not done so. Yet, as far as in- 
vestigation of other places went, very little 
seems to have been done.” 

“Erwald,” said Camiola abruptly, “was 
the guide your brother? ” 

“Ves, rnadivste. 

“T never knew your brother was one of 
the guides,” she said, with cager interest. 
‘Do vou know whether it was his inten- 
tion to take the party to the Gaura Draculuj 
or not? ’”’ 

“[ know that it was not, gniidigste. My 
brother had some reason, which unluckily 
he never confided to us, for thinking the 
Gaura Draculuj unsafe. He was a very 
careful man. He told me the night before, 
that the young Herr von Courland was most 
anxious to show the American ladies the 
pl ce, but that he did not mean to take 
them there.” 

This was the longest speech that Camiola 
had ever heard Erwald make 


‘He might have been overborne? ” sug- 
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THE 


ted Bassett, who had listened with close 
attention 

“Tt is likely, mein Herr; but as the voun; 
Herr Captain has just said, there was proot 
that they did not vo 

Who was the first) person after the 
travedy to visit. the pot in question I 
mean this Devil's Chasm, or whatever you 
call it?” inquired the K.( 

Phe three people who first went thithet 
were Frau Esler, Michael Esler, her hus 
band, and myself. Ve went there very 
early upon the morning of the third day 
after the disappearance Search parties had 
been out on the mountain-side for thirty 
six hours, but nobody had been to the cave, 
because Herr Hoffmann was positive that the 
party did not mean to » there. The place 
they meant to visit, if there was time afte 
reaching the Kulm, wa 
Prolisbriuicke the Troll’s bridge above the 
Trollzahner Falls 
bourhood that the most careful search was 


the place they call 


It was in that neigh 


made , lol the ron ks are decidedly dangerou- 
We decided, however, that we would make 
certain that they had not visited the Gaura 
Draculuj, so we went in the early morning 
—we three togethe r. 


"We took lights with although we 


thought it possible we might tind candle 
there, for the guides at that time used to 
carry bits of candle in then por kets to light 
up tor Visitors, a the place is ab olutely 
pit h dark Hid the party been there, m 
brother and the othe! guide would have 
first gone in, lit the lights, and then called 
in the Visitol Phere was no trace of any 
pe mh Ing passed into the cave, The 
sand at the entrance—you must know that 
u go in through Vel low arch had 
collected -o that there was not room to go 
in until one had cleared some of it away 
Vo cel inl ad bee there 
Camiola stood listen with the mental 
picture of the place in her brain 
Did ou » he ed, and 
quite ire that oO had been put 
1 
Certainly Wi did here Wer ne 
dl or ca e-stich Nobod had 
ween there 
Ho ddenly 
Proll-b he wre 
\ mein Mi 
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Bolo. You would return to the castle by a 
quite different route 
vad, | hat do you think ? Shall that be oul 
rext excursion?” asked Bassett of the 
others. “Shall we follow the imaginary 
fuotsteps of the perished party, first to the 
Trollsbriicke, and afterwards to the Devii's 
Chasm: 
Avrecd! cried 


Camiola set herself to think how she could 


rybody And 


best keep them trom going to that horribl 
place, until her own curiosity been 
-atished. If Esler were her ally, the thing 
might be manaved: but now that Esler hac 
turned disagreeable, she felt that she wanted 
no further dealings with him 

There came a thought into her mind 
Suppose that she confided all to von Cou 
land: Suppose she were to make a secret 
appointment with him to visit the cave, and 
see whether they could stir up the monstet 
How surprised Esler would be She quit 
lonved to see his face grow stony and sub- 
missive, in the way she had several times 
seen yt, as he calmly announced to him 
what she had done. 

She had a perfect right to do that, of 
anything else she pleased! She was miustress 
here. 

All the way down to Mezo Bolo the 
thought strove within het Should she or 


should hie not take The captain into het 


confidence wa most Conve ently 
het side, and the tulked a reat deal 
It she were to sa lL have been to the 
Devil’ Chasm, and | believe that— there 
really 1 omething there omething alive, 
omething that laughs, something that might 
one day show itselt what would he think 
She looked up at his tace and wondered 
whether he wa to be trusted It did not 
occul to he to reflect that it had ot 
doubted the tworthiness 

es Without a misyiy ing he had con- 
tided herself to his care 

vot dow to the appointed rendez 
vous in excellent time, and found the young 
rardener busil eccupled in ett out tea 
thines Marston had been coaxed to come 
0, and she was presiding over the pirit 
hettlhe m tate of ple urable fl tel 

Mr. kesler, he doe mnderstand how to 
place te heep the draught off the 
hettle hie remarked ith exubtattol 
Phere’s spare ere, | 
ever thirst ‘ \ Mast 
id ur trick he adat 

h put 1 pl 
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little lizard which he carried upon the 
smooth of her neck. 

Camiola flew to the rescue, but Conrad 
was a prime favourite, and might do as 
he liked with the maids. The tiff— was 
on made up, and the lizard made haste 
to escape from a situation which it) dis 
liked infinitely more than Marston did. 

Camiola, vou look bit white,” re- 
marked Miss Purdon, her gaze travelling 
to Miss France from Betty's rose-cheek. 

[ believe I am just a wee bit tired,” 
confessed Camiola, unable to mention the 
fact of her fatiguing expedition of the pre- 


vious day. 

“Ah, vou ought not to have got up and 
come downstairs last night.” remarked 
Mizpah Sa ely. 

Oh, bosh: I feel pertectly well,” pro- 

a tested the girl, “only I want my tea.” 

She found Esler close to her, with a 
cushion for her to sit upon and a cup of 
tea in his hand 

‘T don’t want anv coddling,” said she 
impatiently, throwing the cushion across to 
Betty. She added in German, “I don't like 
the look of that tea; it is too strong; take it 
away.” Von Courland was eagerly offering 
another cup, which she took, hoping from 
the bottom of her heart that Esler was hurt. 

He went silently away, returning almost 
immediatel with the spice cakes that she 
particularly fancied. These also re- 
fused, and, havin done so quite rudely, 
began to feel better 

Esler and Erwald were having tea with 
Marston, their backs to” the company 
Camiola bevan to tell Mizpah of the 
thetic cross and its ins« ription - The 
thers took up the theme, and the disappear 

ance was eaverly discussed all its 
ispects, until it was time to break camp 

d go home 

In the confusion of the departure k-les 
came close to Camiola, and said, mn an 

; undertone | have brouvht a spare mule 
From here you can ride It would be be-t 
lor vou to ride home 

What nonsense! said she petulantly. 

Thad much rather walk 

He raised his eves, which he seldom did, 
and looked very wistful If vou would, 


Fraulein,” he began hesitating], 


Well, won't! she napped “Don't 


bother, pleas 

No, Friulein.” He turned away, going 
lowly some distance from where she stood 
to the place where the mules were tied Ile 
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began, as if unwillingly, to take off the 
lady’s pommel which he had fixed to the 
saddle. His head was bent, and she was 
sure his face was red. She felt quite 
pleased. She had scored this time. She 
had shown him that she would not be 
snubbed. 

Before they reached home she was con- 
scious of having been very silly. She was 
really tired, and the way seemed long and 
dull. Von Courland was talking to Betty ; 
Neville and Irmgard seemed inseparable. 
Conrad was excited and tiresome, wanting 
his things held while he dashed after but- 
terflies, and so on. Esler was ahead, lead- 
ing the despised mule, which everybody was 
About half-way down, 
Conrad having run a long way from the 
path, she seated herself on a stone by the 


too proud to use. 


wayside, true to her resolve never to let 
him go out of sight. She felt a little in- 
jured. Surely it was Irmgard’s piace now 
to look after the boy; he was her brother. 
Or Esler—what was Esle1 for, if not to see 
that the tiresome child did not stray? 

Her feet ached, her heart was heavy; she 
saw the sunset burn upon the mountain- 
side, through a mist which veiled her eyes. 
Then came the sound of gentle hoofs, tread- 
ing daintily, and she saw Esler coming 
back with her mule. 

All her temper rose once more to the 
surface. When he was abreast of her, she 
said: 

[I am not sitting here because I am 
tired, but because | must keep a watch upon 
the boy 

If the Friiulein will go on, IT will be 
answerable fot the little Herr,” said Esler, 
so gently and so sweet-temperedly that she 
felt ashamed. 

He stood a minute, leaning against the 
mule’s glossy neck, his gaze fixed upon the 
evolutions of Conrad, dashing to and tro 
among the alpenrose bushes. He had in 
vited her to go on, but as she thought of 
rising, she realised how tired her feet were 

Then she heard his voice “The Frau 
lein is angry with me,” he said most re 
spectfuily, “and | do not know why. 
I cannot bear her to be too tired, just be 
cause she will not give me the privilege 
of mounting her. 1 am her servant, and 
if IT have done anything to make her dis 
pleased with me, | beg her pardon most 
humbly.” 

She felt some triumph, because she had 
him 


hown her displeasure, and made 
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moment sie 
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d with it was vexation 


e her ill-temper 
t vou mean,” she said 
it ‘ you talking 


letting his wvaze rest 
thouvh he were plead 
let peevishness get the 
thoug! he beyvvged 


Jax ynth, I 


her, 


back 


well mount 


to her teet She did 

ring feet h 
eal ide of the mu. 
! his hand for her toot 
| the addle, m a 
tated alike at het 


er own capitulation 

her, his hand on the 
clear whistle 

1d The bo came at 

y the boulders hi 
irklin 

come betore when | 


Camiola, quite pe 


dn't know vou wanted 

( id whe | heard 

| to t 
t bd dom 

aom al ked 

) t ‘ ‘ ] 

| uch lenyth t t 

little ene ‘ 

hon Phe 

ned Mi nee 

er ne nee 

thi d ike 

hit hat all w ell 
tl rein 

topped at the castle 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


A PROJECTED ALLIANCE 
AMIOLA’S fatigue had passed by the 


next morning. This was the day upon 


which they were to take their lunch 
nvitation of the 


She came 


in the 
old Grat von 
to breakfast in 
Otho enlivening the 


description of his 


watch tower, by 


Orenfels 


capital spirits, and foun 


company with a vivid 


sunt and his two maiden 


cousins, For several past generations th 


Vajda Maros had married Hungarians, als 
there were no Roumanians o: their cwn 
class for them to marry Phe present mi 
tress of the watch-tower was Galician by 
birth, and ont the old Grat could under 
stand the Roumanian tongue Vheir life 
was most tsolated, and. the ladies of the 
had a habit of echoin each othe 
until sometime the reiteration grew posi 
tively laughable He vave an exampie 

You come into the room, after having 
been out in a violent storm, and find the 
three dear rie at their work is usual 


My aunt be ! ‘Otho, Kerl, | 
think vou have 


Anna, after 


been out in the rain 


Cousin a little pause: * Otho, we 


think vou must be very wet 1 assure them 


that | had on my overcoat and am dry 


Phen Coust Linda: ‘Otho, it has rane 
' reat dea Are vou wet 

Phis recital v ven in German, and 

me of it needed a IJittle tr latin te 
the b enh ol the Phurlow The ct vers 
to t wont t curious 
mixed description, for Austriat ind Eng 
lish alike understood more of the other 
| ave than the poke and often Oth 

( ed, eact n heir ow 

tony ue with the esult) that nde! 
tood one a ‘ fairl well Sometime 
il ld jargon 1 ted tt the fact tha 
the peake be in the lat e which 
was not his own, and supplemented 1t witl 
word- in hi native tongue Camiola 
emarked tol the udvice en 
Alice by the Red Queer Speal in kren 
whe uo can't tl k of the Fa sh for 
thi 


essed upon the road of being mutually 1 
telligible, atte itew dat pent wholly m 
each othe ty In the atmosphere ol 
Pransvivania, with servants who ~poke no 
Engh h the owing tenden was fol the 
foreigners to assimilate native words 


little de- 


Mi Purdon was loo 


al 


i 
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pressed that morning, and upon being ral- 
lied, she admitted her curious distaste for 


the watch-tower, and described the vivid 


dreams which had visited her when she was 


staving at the Blaue Vogel. 


Otho, listening with interest, remarked 
that it would be no wonder if that blood 
stained old place were haunted. “ Wy 
ancestors seem to have been a nice lot,” he 
remarked. “Quite lately we came across 
the remains of one of their charming deeds 


hey were re papermy one ot the bedrooms 

or rather cells: they are so small that you 
can hardly call them rooms and they found 
a place where the plaster came off, showing 


that a doorway had been built up with 


tones. As they are very short of cupboards, 
my aunt gave orders to have it opened, 
and inside they found the skeletons of two 
children I don’t know who they” were. 
Perhaps old Johanna, my uncle's servant, 
could tell us They must have been there 
for a couvle of centuries, judging by the 
masonry, and we conjectured that they may 
have something to do with the curse laid 
on the hey were both boys, and 
their ave seem to have been about six 
and eight vears \Iy uncle had them duly 
interred in the family vault under the 
church floor, and we fondly hope that this 
pious deed may have lifted the curse * He 
miled at Camiola, with a sudden, flashing 
smile, instantly withdrawn, before she had 
time to be embarrassed 


Conrad burst in, beegving to he allowed 


to see the cupboard where the bones had 
been found 

It was funny.” said Othe. “My brother 
Gaspard was put to sleep in that) reom 
when he was litthe chap, and my aunt 


ivs that two or three times he has told 


er that there were little bovs in his room. 


They thought he alluded to a picture ot the 
Holy Family that hung on the wall; but 
is he seemed reluctant to sleep there, they 
moved him to another room. 1 sleep there 
myself now, and [| have not seen them 
Captain von Courland.” observed Betty, 
I don’t think IT like vou Breaktast-time 
not the proper occasion tol ghost stories.” 
I should have thought it the best. 
himed in Ba-sett lime to torget them 
tore bedtime 
Phe must come to an end now, how 
ver,” decided Miss Purdon. “We ought toe 
out in about half an hour.” 
view th re occasion, the ladu 


put on the prettiest) frocks Among the 


579 


Irm- 
gard’s sombre garb stood out conspicuous. 
Nothing could have been more becoming to 
her white skin and golden hair than the 
dead black of her simple voile dress. Her 
throat rose from the square-cut embroidery 
of her bodice like a column of rare ala- 
baster. The shade of her wide hat threw 
up the clustering gold beneath it. 

It had been arranged between her father 
and Miss Purdon that, in spite of her deep 
mourning, Irmgard should go where the 
others went and = share their pleasures, 


delicate colouring and pale tints, 


otherwise things would have been difficult. 
This, according to the ideas of the local 
society, Was anything but comme il faut. 
But then, everybody knows that the English 
are mad, and have no regard for propriety. 
In view of such eccentricity, much must be 
pardoned ; and the few officers’ wives having 
been present at the F1au Maldovan’s funeral, 
and having marked Camiola’s real grief 
and suitably black attire, were willing, see- 
ing that she was so fabulously rich, to make 
allowances for social ignorance. 

The regiment comprised the entire society 
within visiting distance of Ildestadt. These 
had all been invited to coffee that afternoon 
at the watch-tower to meet the Eng- 
linderin. It would be something of an 
ordeal, Camiola felt. She had an uneasy 
foreboding, as though it were an invitation 
which would leave her a member of Jide- 
stadt society in a manner she had by no 
means intended. 

She felt a little nervous, a little uncertain 
of herself, as Erwald mounted her upon her 
beautiful Jaeynth. He had put clean hol 
land covers upon the ladies’ saddles, so as 
not to soil their pretty frocks. She looked 
for Esler, who usually mounted and dis 
mounted her, but he was nowhere about. 
The triflmg fact helped to send her off 
with the least, vaguest feeling of dissatis 
faction. 

The gentlemen were all on foot, and 
during the descent they went on ahead; but 
at the Kurhaus they waited, and Otho 
placed himself beside her. He looked very 
handsome and upright, an oddly charming 
figure in his mountain costume; but she 
contemplated him with something of the 
feeling with which a butterfly may view 
him who approaches with a net. 

He pleased her more than any man she 
had met so far; certainly more than any 
man who had expressed a desire to marry 
her. The fact that he was heir of Oren- 
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fel idded greatly to his attraction in her 
ve She thought it vaguely possible that 
' ht end Yet it all seemed hurried 
i inreal She w not ready for mat 
riage she did not mean to bind herselt 


She demanded 


more time to live, to realixe 


herself, to ascertain what kind of man it 
was that she really wanted to have tor a 
husband She was anxious not to vive 


inclined to 


definite encouragement, and 

doubt the wisdom of this visit; yet she told 
herseif that it was ridiculous to be appre 
hensive on this score Nobody could be 
foo.ish enough to think that, because you 
came to lunch with your landlord, you 
were, so to speak, making a public an 


nouncement ol 


the addresse 


there was a 
two days back. 


the 


he 


your willingness to accept 
s of his nephew 

Yet conscience was whispering to her that 
difference 


ste 


between this day and 


rdav, upon the way to 


summit, she had permitted Otho to 
make a forward move She knew it, and 
knew it Nothing definite had been 
said, but their relation had subtly chanyed 


This 
walked 


once 


th 


t 


mule, 


e enemy 


made her uncomfortable; and as they 


on, she Was realising that, having 


vielded an outpost, she must expect 


to have advanced so much nearei 


citadel 


As Bassett walked beside Miss Purdon’s 
he was observine the two tn front 
Was it judiciou he asked suddenly, 
or Camiola to start a footing ot oan 
timacy with these « ople What made het 

it 
You have misyvivinys So have I, 
ed the lady sur the thing was in- 
table from the first moment that young 
n Courland el Of course, we had 
previou idea of his existence, when she 
cided to take | place We went across 
market quare to interview the old 
nd thi youn fellow suddenly 
irched in Then an awkward thing hap 
ned Can very anXiou to vet 
on at nee of the castle, because l 
» that T was not comfortable at the inn 
Ildestadt It 1 on my account that 
e Wa oO Cae She decided to po up and 
ke final ar ements early the follow 
morning | id been sleeping o badly 
it | really was not equal to the exertion, 
1 the o'd Grat \ lunteered to vo with 
nephew Of course, it ended in his let 
them ilone, and the whole town his 
t is if we were expressly 


sanctioning the idea of an allianee—this 


arriving in state,” he remarked, with a 
twinkling eve “But shouldn't think 
Camiola means anvthing eriou does 
she: 

“One would not suppose so. tle has not 
i farthing in the world, and he is not of 
her own faith 

“By her behaviour on Sunday she was 


leading him on to suppose that she is ready 
to join the orthodox Church on the smallest 
provocation, 

Mizpah smiled If they think so, they 
little their 


| 


know amiota 


Bassett, that she 


He is of ood 


mused 
might conceivably do worse 


birth, have a tithe, and owns a castle 


the 


will 


in one ot most beautiful spots in 


europe 


‘But she might do much better 

vi Well, I don't) see how we are to help 
it,” he concluded, after meditation. 
that I like the tellow Hle is a ventleman 
But if she won't, there will not be much 
harm done She will be leaving the place 
in a few weeks’ time, and h heart will 
mend fast enough, for [| don’t suppose he 
would be h pe lessly smitten if it were not 
for her gilded halo It must count, even 
with the most disinterested of men.” 

All Ildestadt was indeed ago, as they 
rode in. Most people were standing mn 
their doorways, or in the street, and then 


remarks were approving, though fortunately 


not loud. 

‘In spite of being an Englinderin, I do 
not call hei 

“Ach nein, she is not amiss, and will b 
better when she learns to forsake English 
oddities, and dre like a ‘Transylvanian 
maiden,” 

“He will von teach her that So nand 
ome a fellow will have his own way 1 
all things 

Doubtle Do vou remember, we us 
to think it might be the Jittlh Maldovan! 


She is a pretty rirl, and will have 
dot Sut what ts 
woman 

Which now is 


the little love in 


The darks 


one, pale 


Why. she beside whom our Otho } 
walking is the hetress—the dark one! 
“Ach wish it were the little 
one: she i an ideal bride like the princess 
in a fairv tale 
“ble ecm to have no eve but for the 
riiulein France, howevel See } v he 


He came forward with hand 
outstretched in welcome "—yv. 032 
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irts her! Tuck irl! But for me she is 


ul d face is all eyes. 1 like 
and cheeks.” 

So the babble went on Though its im 
port did not reach her ears, ( amiola knew 
they spoke of her. She wished that Otho 
were not marching in this “ conquering 
hero” stvle beside her saddle. In fact, she 


iggested that he might yo and ask Betty 


1c were tired. He seemed not to hear, 


however; he was so abs 
to het fat lands 
had formerly extended along the Ildenthal. 

Marie Vorst 
nd dropped a deep curtsy to 


Herr as he approached. Het 


orbed in pointing out 


exactly how his ancestral 


market 
the 


stood in the square, 
young 


keen eyes 


irched the cortéve as it filed past, and 

she remarked that young Esler was not 
there, a smile of satisfaction curved het 
lips 

Then the Herr General did tind time 


before his departure to drop a hint,” she inly 


reflected. “I have put a spoke in his wheel. 


ung upstart! ‘hinks himself too good 
r my Lise, does he Thinks he can vo 
yout with his mouth shut, and that nobody 

find out anything about the things he 

Wants to keep dark He will tind that it is 
ot so good a thing to make an enemy of 


Marie Vorst! Why, mv girl 


She 


could 
dot, too: 


have a and 
old Graft 
rks a week A 


all the girls in 


rardener, at twelve 
nice cock to think he can 
Ildestadt! 

had crossed the market 
iare, and approached the little postern 
old 


He came 


Grat 


forward 


and the 


vithin, 


th hand itstretched in welcome, and 

lon pe 1 vhich, to his 

le condition, w difficult for for 

cl to follow, put which, ag iar 2 

( la could grasp it, seemed to contain 

» embart in ) 

He reeted each lady elaborately a hye 
vas dismounted, and then, biddiny Otho 

Nlow with the Fraulein France, he gave 
h haking arm to Miss Purdon, and led 
her up the windi tair, their progre 
being so slow that the younger and more 

lous membe of the party behind wer: 
nies of stifled laughter. 

In ( m into which the two 
lade had been ushered upon their pre 
viou t, there sat in state three antique 
survivals of the ocal aristocracy of an 
earlier pe | These were the wite and 


the two daughters of the Graf von Oren- 
fels, but they all looked exactly the same 
age, and seemed all to have reached pre- 
cisely the same stave of decay All three 
wore little caps of lace and ribbon upon their 
sparse and faded hair, each had a large 
lace collar and a Vast gold brooch like a 
poached eyg Miss Purdon, seeking for 
some point of differentiation, observed that 
one lady wore mittens, and hoped that this 
might be the mistress of the house, 


which shrewd conjecture she was fortunately 


right. 

The old Graft presented her in due form, 
and then, turning to Camiola, led her for- 
ward, and expressed the hope that tl 
friendship, so auspiciously begun, might 


continue unbroken for many years 
This 


without feeling too 


was a hone which one could echo 


sclI-CONSCIOUS $ and 


when the whol party had bee received, with 
three precisel alutations, — the 
tenant of the castle at dow! and tried t 
tell her hostes how ple: ed he was wit 
her beautiful summer 

rhe old ladv was not She 
remarked, drawing a_ hawl 
closely around her narrow’ shoulders—he 


shoulders were the only part of her that was 


narrow—that for her part she had found t 
Schloss dr. ht and inconvenient, and, 
besides, ) chrecklich euthernut She had 
been thankful to come dow nto the town, 
where one could at least see a Jittle hit 

Camiola sympathised She owned tha 
she herself could not face the idea of livit 
always in so remote a spot; but for on 
summer it was ideal 

All three of them surveyed her as if she 


were a phenomenon they could 


stand, 


not undel 


The one ked, with fl 
of interest, whether she found Frau Eslet 
itistactor Her reply tot \ prom] 
and warm Frau Esler w nde 
kept the maid in order, cooked well, ( 


gave no trouble 


Arnold Bassett. as in duty bound, was 


making gallant efforts to draw one of the 
daughters into conversation He found it 
practically mpossible, because he W 
listening, absorbed, to Camiola’s account ¢ 
Frau Eslet 

And the Ou man! he 
none too en e eldet 
craning her set ds 

But, however in th ce 
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“Do vou mean Eric Esler?” asked 
Camiola in astonishment. 
Three old heads nodded in untson, and 


three voices reiterated Ja, ja, ja,” till 
Conrad had to turn away to the window, 
with shoulders shaking 

We find him most helpful oblig 
said Miss France, in wonder. “Deo 
you say he is not steady? I should have 
thought him a most respectable, quiet 


young fellow 

ich jaf Our father said it would be 
50 He said h will not show off his airs 
and graces to the Alerrschaften. We knows 
‘ which side his bread is buttered 


This remark struc k Camiola as being sO 


conspicuously unjust, judging the young 
idener by her own experience, that she 
CT ly smiled 

ae Bassett, having abandoned his attempt to 


ratiate the ladies ot the house, had gone 


ny 
+] 
one of the window embrasures, and was 
talking with the old Grat 
May I ask if you, sir, are the guardian 


amiable Friiulein France?” asked 


+} 


the old gentleman 
The K.C., glad of this opportunity, pro- 
ceeded to explain that the Friiulein was 
uite exempt from all tutelage, and that 
he had laid down his command when she 
twenty-one 
fo whom, then, should one apply in 
n\ matter which concerned which con 
cerned nevotiations of too delicate a nature 


o discuss them with 


to make it pi icticable t 


uny maiden Po the excellent: Frau 

lein Purdon, rhap 
Bassett explained Miss Purdon’s position, 
nd the old Graf was a little worried. So 
» Otho told me.” he said, in a vexed way 
He iid she only a dame de com 
jacnie, and that it was not fitting that 1 


id lead her upstairs. He said I should 
ve taken the Friiulein, whe is) mistress 
all Now | have made a mistake, and 


ethaps have done reat harm Do vou 
nk that Mes France will take offence, 
cause [| vive first place to the dame ade 


Bassett spoke on this point with brief but 


frm emphasi Phe Graf had done right, 
nd exactl what Camiola would have 

But must o change the place ut 
table,” fussed the litthe Graf, his hai seem 


Ing to stand more erect than evel 
Nothine of the kind, Grat Miss Pur 


don is a gentlewoman, and always. takes 


TO LET 


her place in Miss France's household as 
such. To slight her would be a sure way 
to offend the young lady.” 

‘| would not do so on any account. But 
if such is the case, what is to be done? 
One cannot approach a young lady direct 
on so delicate a subject as her own mar- 
riage?” 

“Well, Graf, vou may have heard that 
in England we are so peculiar as to think 
that a young lady's marriage Concerns her- 
self more than anvbody else. We actually 
hold that a girl who is of an age to be mar- 
ried, is of an age to consider the question.” 

The Grat looked horrified. “Do you 
mean that 1 could address the young Meess 
France, and sav: | wish to confer with you 
on the subject of your marriage with my 
nephew 

“Oh, no: I do not mean that. You are 
going rather fast, Graf, for my English 
ideas. Are you sure that Captain von Cour- 
land desires to marry my late ward? If 
you are, you must leave it to him to do the 
arranging. It may sound nonsense to you, 
but it is the simple fact, that Miss France 
will give her hand to the man she prefers, 
and that she will expect that man to ask 
her for it himself.” 

It was a situation which left the Graf so 
astounded that he had really nothing to 
reply. Bassett, however, improved — the 
occasion, He told him that in England it 
was considered very bad form to seem to 
notice anvthine beforehand in situation 
of this kind. He warned him that if any 
reference were made at table or in drinking 
toasts to the chance of any = such thing, 
Camiola would most probably take offence, 
and nip the affair in the bud. In England 
the relations and onlookers always affected 
to see nothing and know nothing. By the 
wav in which the Graf listened to what he 
had to sav, and the swiftness with which 
he subsequently went up to his wife and 
spoke privately to her, Bassett concluded 
that he had reason to thank his stars tor 
the chance he had been given to warn the 
pool old ventleman. He felt sure that 
some allusion to the idea of a match had 
been contemplated. He dared not think 
what Camiola might have done under the 
circumstances 

\What she was trying to do at the present 
moment was to avoid catching the eve 
either of Otho o1 Conrad. The conversa- 
she had so arduously kept up with the 

ladies had languished, and she was 
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wonderin what she could possibly say 
next, when the Griitin remarked softly 
You have a charming party ot young 
people, Fraulein 
Camiola said that she thought it most 


Gratin to entertain such a for 


kind of the 
midable number. 


gut they are such a charming party, 
cooed Cousin Linda 
“All such attractive 
cluded Cousin Ant a 
The faithfulness of 
that 
nearer the 
altogether, and 


had evel 


young people,” con- 


their cousin’s imita- 


tion morning caused Camiola to be 


losing her manners 


than she 


point of 
laughing aloud, 
life. The 
only by the appearance ot the 


been in her situation 


was saved 
head W aiter from the Blaue Vogel, who drew 
back a curtain, set narrow 


open a aoor, 


and announced that dinner was served, 


Cloisters 
ot Peace 


A 5S; id \ f the Medieval Cloister f the 


The room in which they dined was exactly 
the same size and shape as that in which 


they had been received. It was close quar 


ters, «ad of course neither of the small 


deeply splaved windows was open. Look 


ing back upon that meal later on, Camiola 


sometimes wondered that the had 


en aped asphy Mlation 


Thev were called upon to eat hot soup, 


venison, cranberries, roast ducks, and othe: 


viands of an equally substantial descriptior 


It was no wonder that, having ted to re- 


pletion, the three old should obv 


ously desire a nap. The rest of the part 


hailed with yov the suggestion of Otho that 


they should vo and have cigarettes al 


sweetmeats in the guard-house, and sun 


mon old Johanna, the tamily retainer, t 


tell them “bogey stones 


[END OF CHAPTER XVII 
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CAN MAN ABOLISH WAR? 


An Essay in Construction 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


This important series of articles outlines Mr. Begbie’s proposals for dealing with the 
greatest and most terrible problem facing civilisation. 


i. THE WARNING OF ADMIRAL MAHAN 


thou thyself 
Abolish tl reation, and untake 
What for thy glory thou hast made : 
Paradise Lost. 


LL those social virtues, all those noble 
qualities of human character, which 
manifest themselves in a nation under 

the scourge of War, are not the fruits of 
War. They are the witnesses to an immediate 
ind natural reaction of the human. spirit 
against War Che fruits of War are massacre 
and murder, wounding and death, destruc 
tion and ruin, mourning and lamentation, 
rapine and rape, desolation and despair, 


hatred and the legacies of hate. Those 
things which quicken the beatings of our 


iearts, Which pulse through the national life 


waves of trengthening enthusiasm, 
namely, the valour of the soldier, the devo 
tion of doctor and nurse, the self-sacrifice of 
the whole people, and the stoic silence of the 
mourner, these things are but the manifesta 
ton of a spiritual reaction against War 
War is Satan let loose upon the earth. All 
the splendour that we associate with Wat 
is humanity's instinctive reaction against 


Satanism, 


To those who Know, War is Hell 

If there be any man left in Europe who 
sll cherishes the tradition of Treitschke, 
or Who still finds a more wholesome manhood 
nN Metzsche than in Christ, let us be sure of 
this, that he is far from “ the bath of blood ”’ 
and iar beyond the utmost range of the 
ins. Tothose who make War, whose bodies 
are shaken by the shuddering thunder of the 
shells, Whose bayonets are red with human 
wood, whose eves have seen the blanching 
terror of a crouching enemy, whose days 
re spent in earth burrows, whose nostrils 


filled with foulness, and whose hearts are 


heavy with home longings, War is hell. 
And to those millions who mourn, to these 
also War ts hell. 

This contention needs not to be argued. 
But that which comes from it—namely, the 
urgency of our question, Can Man Abolish 
War 2—this needs to be pressed upon the 
attention of reasonable men. For in no 
hour, except the dreadful hour of War, can 
it be asked with hopefulness. In times of 
Peace men are so set upon their own affairs 
that they will not listen to the idle idealist, 
and nations are so consumed with the politics 
of the State that they shove out of their 
way the man who would interrupt them with 
the politics of the world at large ; and as 
for governments, they are so convinced of 
the continuity of their perilous diplomacy 
that they regard only with amusement the 
idealising layman who presumes to trespass 


on their everlasting ground, 


When Death is Upon Us 

But in times of War there is a diftezent 
mood. Death suddenly springs into the 
homes of men, seizing the well-beloved and 
dragging him through torture to the grave ; 
panic, sweeping all the ancient freedoms 
aside, as suddenly presides over the dis 
cussions of senate and forum ; and blood ts 
splashed on every trembling parchment of 
Horrible beyond the reach 
of language is War—in times of War. 

Can man abolish this Fury who devastates 
the world, who slays youth by the million, 
and who tills the homes of men with un 
utterable agony 2? We are not now thinking 
of War as an abstract idea, as a far-off 
contingency, as something of which in times 


the diplomatists. 


of peace heroic men sing mantul songs and 
coward men twitter their shivering tears. 
We ere thinking of this actual War, this Wat 
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ha killed our son blinded our brother, 


ppled our friend, and maddened our 
eighbour, this beastly War that = stinks 
inder heaven like some colossal fungus 


tting In a Woo | that Nature made for poets 
ruinous War that has «ck 
stroved the accumulated centuries-old wealth 


ind lovers, this 


of Europe in a few months, this malignant 
W il 


with 


which has made men hate each othe 


such an acrid bitterness as has de 
stroved even the chivalry and ceremonial of 
the battlefield, this War which has dragged 
delicate women, defenceless children, and 
poor, decrepit old age into its steel net ol 


blood death thi War, 


abolished so that never again will it destroy 


and can it be 
a peasant’s cottage or break the heart of a 
mother ? 

Let us make 
this question 
that we must 
till ‘* Peace ” returns, and it is like to be only 
that false Peace this 
War to our hearts But while the 
precious blood of youth is still draining 


no mistake of the urgency of 
It is) leath, 


make answer. Let us wait 


in the hour of 


which brought very 
now, 


now if we ask ourselves 


the cesspits of death 


this question, then such a Peace may we 


make as shall outwinter all the journeys o 


the earth. Kut we must ask with an agony 


of the heart, a determination of the mind, 


and a longing of the soul, as if we were drown 
ing men to whom a rope has been thrown out 


of the darkness that engulfs us. 


A Swift Answer 
fhe answer I make to this question, Can 
Man Abolish War ? is a 
tating, but not, I hope 
tive—not immodest 


swift, an unhesi- 
an immodest affirma 
because my answer Is 
humanity, 


that 


a tribute to the good sense of 


and does not run 


think 


before any remedy, 
I have discovered for the securing 
War, as he has 
smallpox, slavery, teudal 
tyranny, the rack, the 
other ill 


vfone by, and whi h he 


Yes, man can abolish 


ibolished the duel, 
m, ecclesiastical 
thumbscrew, and many which 
afthicted him in year 
bore with patience, taking them for dispen 


ations of nature, till they omething 


Man is by 


came 
0 Violently tor hi patience 


iture Conservative ; it is only his sufterings 
hich drive him into reformation Kaseful 
bondage, for many, 1s better loved than 
hilton trenuous liberty: and not until 


God shakes a kingdom with strong and 


healthful commotions ’’ does truth become 


a passion to mankind. Such a shaking, God 
knows, is the whole world enduring now, and 
in this strong and healthful commotion ther 
must be many in all lands “men of rare 
than common industry 
what hath 


tofore, but to vain further 


abilities, and more 


not only to look back and revis« 
been taught her 
and go on some new enlightened steps in the 
many uch men 


War shall be 


discovery of truth 


all lands who are now saying, 


ho more, 


What about Bloch and Angell ? 

But, you will reply to me, How can such 
men entertain a purpose ible wher 
a War is vet ra 


the lives of youth and. the 


sO IMpo 
ing which has blown, witl 
happiness of 
theotes of idealists 


parent a ill the fine 


into the vast derisive silence of the universe ? 


What, vou 


»yspeak tou 


will exclaim, are you proposing 
and Kant, Franklin 
Angell at a time 
uttered is being 
ground under the War’s chariot 
blood and Neither the 

} 


modern warfare nor the grabbing 


ol 
and Channing, Bloch and 


when every word they 
wheels of 
nto hnonscnse 
horrors of 
hands of the int 


strength to stay 


rancier have had 


terrible wheels, 


ernational fi 
those 
have b el 


Liquid fire and smothering ga 
{ 


loosed, gigantic shells have exploded in the 


streets of peaceful cities, bombs have be 


dropped out of the dark kies upon 


the 
til 


cradles of sleeping children, torpedoes hav 
torn open the 
with the Ked Cro 
shocking the 
these direful 
stalk through | 
factured 


pre Tne Which vanishes mn 


teel plates ol 
all these 


oul of humanity 


hips paint 
things are now 
thing starvation 


rope, and money is manu 


inexhaustibly by the printing 
smoke and 
death as fast as it is printed, money which 
centures 
War goes 
on-—-how, then, can you speak of the abolitio! 
of Waa fell us, in one word, what it b 
you seek to say 

All this is true 
nor the financial exhaustion of 
power to end War, 
the midst of this 
taught by Mahan: ‘ So far as the 


to labour for many 


till the 


men will have 


to make current coin, but 


Neither the horrors of Wat 
War have 
Pacifism is learning 
universal ruin the lesson 
advocac\ 
al motives like 


ot Peace rest upon 
CCOMOMY incl Prosperity it Is the service 
m of the platform 


nmon thinks that 


of Mammon, and 


will drop 
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War will pay better.’’ Peace does not belong 
to Mammon. It belongs to God. And the 
condition of Peace is Good Will. 

Here, then, is my answer in one word. It 
is the word will. Can Man Abolish War ? 
Yes. Will Man Abolish War? And again 
I say, Yes. But in this case, a condition 
must be added. Yes, man will abolish War 
when he realises with Grotius that he is Man 
—‘a creature most dear 


who does not thrill at the thought of her 
valour, who does not bow in reverence 
before the patience of her long-suffering, and 
who does not feel that France is England's 
natural comrade and eternal friend. But 
to Nelson, France was the most hated enemy 
of this same England, nay, the most hideous 

enemy of human civilisation. 
“There are three things, young gentle- 
man,”’ said Nelson to one 


to God.” 

To encourage you to 
have faith and hope in 
this matter let me speak 
at the beginning of some- 
thing which is a greater 
bar to faith and hope than 
all the vanished theories 
of the Pacifists. I mean 
that dreadful spirit of 
hatred which is now abroad 
in the world. Men cannot 
think that Peace is pos- 
sible because their hearts 
are so full of hate The 
German, believing thate 


which 
you are constantly to bear 
in mind. First, you must 
always implicitly obey 
orders, without attempt- 


of his midshipmen, 


ing to form any opinion 
yt your own respecting 
their propriety. Secondly, 
you must consider every 
man your enemy who 
speaks ill of your King; 
and, thirdly, you must 
hate a Frenchman as you 
do the devil.” And 
again, “‘ Down, down with 
the French! is my _ con- 
stant prayer.”’ And again, 


England encircled his 
country and set France 
und Ru Mr. Harold 
an } ) 
1 Russia uy him, whe Begbie. 


sees his women and chil- 

dren suffering deprivations 

because of England's sea policy, hates the 
Englishman with a passion which looks as 
ifit must be eternal. And the Englishman, 
thinking of German atrocities in Belgium 
and France, rehearsing to himself the deadly 
philosophy of Treitschke, and hearing every 
lay of ships sunk without warning in the 
midst of the sea, feels in his heart such a 
bitterness of hatred towards the German as 


l¢@ swears shall never so long as he lives 


give place to torgiveness. 


The First Condition of Peace 

How can we hope for Peace if such is the 
ondition of feeling between England and 
Germany ? We must, I think, begin by 
varning ourseives against ‘‘ the shortness of 
hought "’ which Bishop Butler saw to be a 
lain danger in forming rational opinions. 
We must encourage ourselves to take an 
istorical view of this great matter For 
txample, do we realise that our present 
liance with France would have been un 
thinkable to Nelson 2? There is not a man 
im Eng'and who does not now love France, 
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“ Down, down with the 
J. Russeti & Sons, Irrench! ought to be 
written in the  council- 
room of every country in 
the world ; and may Almighty God give r.ght 
thoughts to every sovereign, is my constant 
prayer.” And when our Minister at Naples 
proposed to send a confidential Frenchman 
to him with information, he made answer : 
“ T should be very happy to receive authentic 
intelligence of the destination of the French 
squadron, their route, and time of sailing. 
Anything short of this is useless; and I 
assure your Excellency that I could not, 
upon any consideration, have a Frenchman 
in the fleet, exc ept as a prisoner, I put no 
confidence in them . . . I believe they 
are all alike . . . not a Frenchman 
comes here. Forgive me, but my mother 
hated the French.’ 
And in like manner the French hated the 
English. 


What the Daily Mail said 

If vou say that all this is more than a 
hundred years ago, let me remind you that 
less than twenty years ago there was a 
hatred between the two nations almost as 
strong and certainly as virulent. Mr. Joseph 
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Chamberlain advocated an alliance with 
Germany against France, Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
as for friendship with Germany for a like 
reason, and a newspaper of such popularity 
as the Daily Mail urged that France should 
be fought, that her colonies should be taken 
trom her, and that those colonies should be 
given to Germany. In one of his lectures 
delivered in America (‘‘ The Dangers of Half 
Preparedness ’’) Mr. Norman Angell said : 
thesis with the “ trust every 


It is a favourite 
now, that if only 


thing to foree school” just 
England had taken Lord Roberts’s advice 
and adopted conscription twenty years ago 
(when the advocacy of that measure first became 
active in England), all would have been well. 
Chere would have been no war, we are told. Well, 
do you know the purpose for which conscription 
was advocated in England about twenty years 
ago? For the purpose of fighting France ! 


Need I remind you further that not many 
years ago Russia was an enemy, and the un- 
speakable Turk a friend, that word, 
jingo, had its origin in hatred of Russia, 
and that Palmerston declared the real object 
of the Crimean War to have been the pro- 
civilisation against 


our 


tection of ‘* German 


ktussian barbarism 


There can be no Peace 
based on Hatred 
hatred 
will 
it is born of a period that will 
retire. | that it 
terrible hatred, that it looks lasting, and that 
it has a spiritual quality not very discernible 
in the past hatreds of European countries. 
But I am pass, 
other hatreds have passed. We Englishmen 
shall see that what we hate is not the German 


This between Germany 


england 


present 


and It belongs to a 


pass. 
generation ; 


confess is a deep and 


convinced it will as these 


peasant or the German child at its mother’s 
but a system of government which 
Prussianism. If had 
a French child or an old 


breast, 
is called someone 
brought to Nelson 
gracious French priest, he 
would have known 


would not have 
exploded with anger ; he 
that his hatred 


for the Frem h people 


Napoleonism, not 
feel it to 


Was 
Do we not 


be irrational that the Irish Irreconcilable 
should visit upon our heads the sins com 
mitted against his ancestors by Cromwell's 
soldiery ? And as we have repented for 
those terrible sins, and the far later sins 
of our forefathers against the starving 
peasantry of Ireland, so we may hope that 


are those in Germany who will repent 
the Prussian 


there 


of the crimes committed by 


5 


Government, and whe wil come, as the 
French have come to see in their views of 
Napoleonism, that England is fighting their 
battles as well as the battles of Belgium 
and France. 

I speak with particular emphasis on this 
score, because my whole turns 
upon Good Will, and where anger is, and 
hatred, and bitterness, Good Will is impos- 
sible. If you think that the present hatre] 
which sunders England and Germany is of a 
lasting kind, then put out of your head ail 
thought of Peace, prepare your back 
for such a load of armaments as will presently 
crush the earth. Vor you 


impose Peace, you cannot make Peace as 


argument 


and 


you to cannot 
you make War, you cannot force Peace down 
the throat of an enemy. Peace is a state of 
the soul, not a condition of the political 
world. There has never been Peace in the 
world only because it has not been recognised 
From the greatest 
from any 


as a state of the soul. 
writer on and not 


Pacifist, comes the wisest word ever uttered 


sea-power, 
on this subject ‘So far as the advocacy of 
Peace 
economy and prosperity, it is the service of 


rests upon material motives like 


Mammon.” The service of Mammon! But 
Peace belongs to God, and to serve both Gol 
Why, then, 
means for securing 
Peace, filled 
hatred and you are longing with all your 
Man 


and Mammon is impossible. 


dream of any mechanic 


when your hearts are with 


souls to destroy your enemy ? Can 


Abolish Wat Nay, but War can abolish 
Man! Man is a creature most dear to God, 
but if Man make himself a child of the 


devil, then assuredly will the devil destroy 


him. 


Look the Matter Full in the Face 

I beg you to look this matter full in the 
face. We shall discuss presently the best 
political means for securing the Peace of the 
will come to 
of that gallant 


but our discussions 


‘the exploit 


world, 
naught, like 
man who thought to pound up the crows by 


shutting his park gate,’’ if we do not mgor- 


ously hol.l fast to the fact of man’s spiritual 


nature. There is nothing can bind Satan 


devise 


but the power of God. You may 
another Holy Alliance, you may have such 
a League of Nations as before was never 


may set up an International 


and a military force 


known, you 
Court, with just pudges 


behind it to execute its decrees, but you will 


CAN MAN ABOLISH WAR ? 


never have Peace unless there exists between 
all the nations of the earth the saving spirit 
of Good Will. There is a sacred connec- 
tion between these two things, and it ts 
well worthy of reflection tHat a new cra 
in the history of humanity was ushered in 
by these very words, Peace and Good Will, 
That era had for its master-word the word 
of Love, but before He, who was destined to 
breathe that mystic word, had breathed word 
of any kind, it is said that angels of God sang 
to the sleeping earth of Peace and Good Will. 
The time draws near the birth of Christ : 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 


The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 


Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace, 
Peace and goodwill, to all mankind. 

Yes, but this same poet, when Bright and 
Cobden protested against a war which all 
Englishmen now condemn, was so little 
nindful of the holiness of Peace, so little 
aware of the connection between Good Will 
and Peace, that he rapped out a bitter poem 
with the inglorious taunt, ‘‘ We are not 
cotton-spinners all!’’ It is most easy. for 
the very elect to deceive themselves. 


Do We Really Desire Peace ? 

War is a great realist. Let us be equally 
real at this blood-drenched turning-point in 
the history of the world. When we use the 
word “‘ Peace ’’ let us be sure that we mean 
Peace, and when we speak of ‘‘ Good Will ”’ 
let us try to understand what the term 
signifies. Do we, earnestly and truly, desire 
Peace? That is to say, not a truce to 
present hostilities, not an end to these co- 
temporary massacres and mutilations, but 
the Peace of God; do we, earnestly and 
truly, desire this Peace upon earth? It 
means that we must cast out of our hearts 
much selfishness, out of our minds much 
egotism, out of our souls much hatred and 
bitterness. It means that we must do unto 
others as we would they should do unto us, 
that we must love our enemies. 

But before you say, ‘‘ This is impossible : 
this is a millennial dream,” reflect upon that 
which is a prosaic fact touching your life at 
every point and threatening with foulest 
murder the life of your children. War must 
be ended. If War is not destroyed, civ'lisa- 
tion will be destroyed. You cannot contem- 
plate any such end to the present carnage as 
marked the end of the Napoleonic Wars or 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. You dare 


SY 


not think of an embittered Europe, stagger- 
ing on the edge of bankruptcy with the 
armaments of revenge on its back. You dare 
not think of the temptation presented to 
Asia by such a mad and ruined Europe. 
You must see that our only hope of salvation 
in this War lies in making it the end of War. 
You must perceive, surely, that the taxed 
democracies of Europe will not have strength 
enough to support in greater weight than 
ever the cld burden of armaments with which 
statecraft has hitherto loaded them. It is 
not now an academic question which mili- 
tarist and pacifist may debate for ever, but 
a matter of life and death, which does not 
tarry for an answer. As we decide this 
question, so will be the future of Europe, a 
future either of Peace or Destruction. 

Idealism, then, is forced upon you, Do 
not fear it, do not dismiss it. With the 
knowledge in your heart that materialism 
has failed you, that your trust in materialism 
has brought you into this place of massacre 
and mutilation, have the courage, have the 
honesty, have the willingness to examine 
Idealism. It may be that only in Idealism is 
there safety for mankind, and that Idealism 
is more closely related to practical politics 
than politicians and journalists have yet 
discerned. In any case, it cannot damage 
our understandings to inquire of Idealism 
what it has to teach us in this great concern- 
ment of human life. I think it is the only 
way to Peace, as it is the only way to God. 
And I think, too, that while nothing is so 
dangerous and unpractical as materialism, 
nothing is so eminently sane and practical 
as Idealism. 


International Arbitration ? 

International arbitration has been tried. 
It has succeeded whenever Good Will came 
to the tribunal on both sides, as in our dis- 
putes with America, but it has failed when- 
ever national dignity and national jealousy 
presented its case. Something stronger (men 
are now saying) is wanted than a Hague 
Tribunal. I reply, Something even weaker 
than the Hague Tribunal might suffice if 
vou had Good Will among men. And when 
you say to me, How are we to get this Good 
Will ?. I make answer, By faith. 

These articles which follow will endeavour 
to show how it is possible to make Good Will 
a force in international politics, and how 
Good Will itself can bring into existence an 
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ition which shall secure to the world 
War is 
no species 
e Man preys upon itself.) But liberty is 
We must not faintly trust the 
hope We the 
the resolution, and the fighting strength ot 
Milton. For to gain such a 
of which I write there must 
revolution in the 

Do not let us 


real, lasting, and natural Peace. 
Sata incl is unnatural ; 


nuous 


large! must have courage 
Peace as that 
needs come a 
human mind. 

imagine, because we have 
almost the whole world on our side against 
that the Alles 


after our necessary vindication of the public 


Pri ssianism, therefore we, 


law of Europe, can dictate any semblance oi 


Peace which shall abolish War from the 
earth. 

All histor, ince the last Congress in 
Vienna in 1815 and that of the hundred 
vears which pre ded it, and which p 
ceded the previous great Luropean treatv— 
hows that when you have managed to 


for the 
need, ther 
break apart, to harbour illusions 


jorm a gvoup of naticn 
of some great human begin to 


onnected 


with the desirability of stealing each other’ 
tervitory ; oF quarfel ovey something 
t that nl We a kely to vepeat that 


take cave. Are we 


going to take care rhe 


Dangers 
ol Half-Preparedness.’’) 


A Truce is not Peace 

Materialism will pursue us and overthrow 
us again, we 
Peace 


materialistic 


persist m our worship of 
Mammon 


with 


has no more to do 


politic s than 


love It 


purity o1 


reverence 01 is because men have 


regarded it that the world has never vet 
known Peace» Let us assure ourselves of 
that There have been truces on the earth 


cessations of carnage, suspepsions of mas 


sacres, an armistice between slaughter and 


iehter but there has nevet been Peace 


nearth. War has always been standing at 


the anvil of preparation, biding his chances 
It 
what the politician, or even the historian, 


but God 


to strike rhis is not Peace on 
would call it) by 
wnother name 

S50 far a 
upon 


prosperity 


the advocacy of Peace rests 


like 


and statesmen 


material motives economy and 


have 


—‘it is the service 
bottom of the 


Mammon 


of Mammon, and the 
will 


War 


platform 
that 


drop out 
when 
better 

But hear the full words of Admiral Mahan: 


thinks will pay 


th fil! niensily of per Onda 


conviction, that when moval motives come 


to weigh heavier with mankind than do 
material desires there will be no war, and 
coincidentl therewith better provisin 
of reasonabi bodily necessities to all 
me) But the truth still remains as stated 


twenty 


evial and moral motives 


nluries ago, that 


men 


and natioi must comn themselves to 
a definiie choice ; one or the other—noi 
both. We cannot serve God and Mam- 
nO} 1] yuest of the degree 
of the devotion, but of th ce chosen 

of th I] “il either the 
Kingdom of God or the material. So far 
is the advoca of Pea vests upon 
material motii like economy and pros- 
pevity t il of Mammon, and 
the bottom of the platform ll drop out 


when Mammon thinks that War will pay 


better, Lhe common of mankind 

recog) the truth of th affivmat 

We speak of mixed mot but we kn 

that alone helor the titl 
Vast 


And he 


time Is Coming 


* I believe that the 
tion of this truth 
that 
trons of its distant arrival can be seen.” 


concludes : 
when convic 
will take ctfeet in indica- 


practice, and 


What Milton said 
You remember the 
Methinks I see in my 


puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 


Milton: 


noble and 


word ot 


mind a 


man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks Methinks I see ul 

newing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
full 
purging and unsecaling her long-abused sight 
at the elf of 
while the se of timorous and flock 
love the twi- 


what she 


her as an eagle re- 


undazzled eyes at the midday beam :‘ 


fountain it heavenly radiance 


W hole he 
also that 


ing birds, with those 


mean and in their 


flutter about, amazed at 
envious gabble would 
prognosts iie a year of sects and schisms 


fhe brotherhood of the world is at hand— 


ght it for any other motives than these ? if we will have it so 


(The next article will deal with “ Political Mechanism.”) 


MAKING GOOD 


By 


The fate Mrs. GEO. DE HORNE VAIZEY 


A pathetic interest attaches to this story ; it was one of toe last written by Mrs. Vaizey, 
who passed away on January 23rd. 


I 

ENISE RAUSON was an only daughter, 

and her parents, as is the manner 

of parents, cherished high hopes for 
her future They wished her to marry, 
since by personal experience they had 
proved how blessed a really happy marriage 
can be: but the son-in-law of thetr imagina- 
tion bore little resemblance to the flesh-and- 
blood young men whom Denise numbered 
among her friends, and especially to one 
Raymond Steel, whom they regarded with 
much disfavour. When Mrs. Rauson’s sharp 
mother’s eyes first perceive | the girl’s liking 
for the handsome youth, her husband 
brushed aside her fears with an easy laugh. 

“A fancy, dear! Only a fancy! She 
will have plenty of them before she finds the 
right man and settles down. No need to 
worry! She'll soon change ! 

But Denise was not the sort to change. 
She had given her whole heart to Raymond 
Steel, and not even for her parents’ en 
treaties would she give him up, and there 
was no dearth of entreaties when the young 
people eventually announced their engage 
ment 

Denise! We couldn't have beheved it 
you! After all your opportunities, after 
all the fine, upright men you have known, 
to choose-——Raymond Steel!” 

“T love him, mother.’ 

“ Denise, | hate to say it, but vou lower 
yourself in my eves by caring for such a 
man! What has he to recommend him but 

handsome face and a tine, big body ? ”’ 

‘I know him better than you do, mother. 
You are prejudiced, and see only his faults.” 

“You acknowledge his faults, then ! 
You know that all his life he has bad the 
character of being reckless and undise ip 
lined; that only his father’s intluence ha 
kept him in his present position 

‘Now he will have my influence as well 
1 don’t love him less, mother, because he 


needs me so much! The strong, upright 
men whom you speak of can manage their 
lives without me, but Raymond can’t. He 
needs me, and I will not fail him. Please, 
mother dear, try to understand! It hurts 
me dreadfully to hurt you, but indeed and 
indeed all the talking in the world won't 
move me!” 

To this position the girl held fast, but in 
deference to her parents’ wishes she even- 
tually consented that the engagement 
should be in abeyance for three months, 
and that no marriage should take place under 
a year at the earliest. Raymond chafed at 
the prospect of those three months, during 
which he would have few opportunities of 
meeting his love; but Denise pointed out 
that, after all, parents did deserve a little 
humouring! “They have been angels of 
goodness to me for twenty-two years, and 
three months is not a long time to give in 
return. They imagine, poor lambs! that I 
may change my mind in that time, but 
you and I know better. No public acknow- 
ledgment can make any difference to our 
real engagement, and I’ve got something 
for you, dear, which may help you through 
the loneliest times. This little case, to keep 
in your pocket ! . . Open it and see.” 

Raymond took the little silver case, on 
the outside of which was engraved the in- 
seription, Denise—1g10 he pressed the 
spring, and beheld the pictured present- 
ment of the girl's face smiling at him from 
within an oval mount. As he looked, the 
colour rushed to his cheeks, and he said, in 
a low, broken tone, ‘Oh, my Denise! Oh, 
my little givl!”’ It was all the acknowledg- 
ment he gave, but it was enough. As long 
as she lived Denise could hear the -echo of 
his voice as he said those words ! 

Raymond slipped the little case in his 
waistcoat pocket, laid her hand over the 
spot where it lay, and bowed his handsome 
heal towards the girl. His tall, lithe figure 
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was singularly graceful for a man, and his 
attitude as he made that obcisance tcok 
Denise back to the days of chivalry, when 
eallant knights fought tournaments for their 
favours. She had cause to remem- 
ber that gesture, for in the months which 
followed it became a recognised signal be- 
tween the lovers. When they met in 
public, and for the sake of their promise re- 
frained from private conversation, Raymond 
seized the first opportunity to send the girl 
that quick, flashing message. The gesture 
of the hand was an assurance that the pic- 
tured face lay near to his heart, the bend 
of the head spoke undying allegiance. When- 
ever Denise pictured her lover it was in- 


variably in this attitude of gallant salutation. 

At the end of three months the parents’ 
opposition was overcome, and a reluctant 
consent given to a public engagement. 

“You must prove yourself to us,” they 
said to the young man. “ We have told you 
frankly that we desired other things for 
our girl, but we are not satisfied to remain 
on formal terms with the man Denise 
loves. It is our greatest desire to love you, 
too. Only prove yourself worthy of our 
trust !”’ 

Raymond’s promises were as easy as they 
were fervid. He was possessed of an exag 
his 
mere 


where own affairs 
were concerned; the fact that he 
desired a thing appeared to him the best 
reason in the world why it should come to 
He assured Mrs. Rauson that he was 
now going to put his back into his work. 
He supposed he had been a bit of a slacker 
in the past, but there had been no special 
he should worry. Now, of 
money for Denise ! 
There were always 


gerated optimism 


pass. 


reason why 


course, he must make 


No, he had not 
so many things that a fellow wanted to do, 


saved. 


Now he would turn over a new leaf. 
Diligence and the 
of the day, but during the next months there 
had to 
infringements of 


eC onomy were order 


were many occasions when Denise 


reproach 
both rules. 


her lover for 
It was delightful to have a lover 
liberty to her 
but it dith- 
cult to reconcile such liberty of action with 
She pointed out that 
other young men had not so many holidays, 
told that 
not hi He worked 


like a nigger while he was at his post, but 


who was always at escort 


wherever she would go; was 


hard work in the City 


and was with a laugh other 


men had temptations 
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hang it all! a fellow was engaged only 
once in his life; he might surely take an 


hour off now and then ! 


Another point on which Denise felt grow- 
ingly lover’s irresponsi- 
bility in money matters. He had acknow- 
ledged that he had no savings, yet he had 
given her a ring which was obviously of 
great value. had the courage to 
demur about the first gift of love; but she 
saw her reflected in her 
mother’s eyes when she displayed the large 


uneasy was her 


She not 


uneasiness 
emerald with its encircling diamonds, and 
when, a few weeks later, Raymond brought 
her a pendant to match, she felt bound to 
protest. 

“ But, Raymond, you must not give me 
any more jewellery! You can't afford it, 
dear man, and even if you could you ought 
to save now to prepare for our own little 
house. And far too handsome. 
It must have cost money !” 

“Oh, that’s all right, darling. Jewels are 
the man knows me 
you worry. It’s quite all 
Let me put it on your neck... . 


far, 
such a lot of 


this is 


an investment, and 


needn't 
right. 
1 want to see how it 

But firm. 
accept the pendant, for those careless words 
of Raymond's had convinced her that its 
still “The man knows 
me... it’sallright. . . What could 
that mean but that the tradesman was pre- 
pared to wait for money until such 
time as Raymond found it convenient to 
pay ? A horrible question rose in her mind. 
She struggled against it, but it refused to 


looks.”’ 


Denise was She would not 


unpaid, 


cost was 


his 


be silenced. What about her ring, the 
precious engagement ring which stood 
as a symbol of their love? . . . The 
very suspicion that Raymond had given 
her jewels for which he had not paid 
made Denise hot with shame, but she 
dared not ask the question direct. She 
held fast to her determination not to 
accept any more expensive presents, how- 
ever; but it was impossible to refuse 


constant offerings of flowers, bon-bons, 
theatre tickets, and the like, though she 
had an uneasy feeling that even these trifles 
were beyond Raymond's present means. 
A year passed Denise work- 
ing at her trousseau ; had 
promised to grant her a couple ot hundred 
salary, 


and found 


her parents 


a year, which, with Raymond's 


would allow of a comfortable start in life. 


> 


Oh, my Denise ! 
OF, my litile girl p. O91. 


Orawn by 
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On free afternoons she took her fiancé to 

w possible houses, but no choice had 
yet been made, since the young people 
found it difficult to agree. Denise was 


anxious to take a small house in which it 
would be possible to live well within their 
Raymond laughed to the 
notion of a “ doll’s and declared 
that it was bad business to make a poor 


means. scorn 


house,”’ 


Start, 

“ I’m getting on—quicker than you think ! 
In a year from now I ought to have doubled 
We don’t want to have 
a removal as we're settled in. 
hang it all ! neither of us has been 
small with 


my present income. 
soon as 
Besides 
brought up to 
neighbours on each side staring into one’s 
front windows. I couldn't stick it, and I’m 
not going to allow you to stick it, either. 
We'll take a decent house, in which we shall 
be satisfied to live for the next ten years. 
Then, of course, we'll buy a big place! ”’ 

Denise laughed, but with a sinking of 
the heart. She loved Raymond more pas 


live in rooms, 


sionately than at the beginning of her 
engagement; but she was more alive to 


his faults, and in her thoughts of the future 
a deep sense of responsibility mingled with 
her joy. She knew herself to be the stronger 
of the two; in their mutual life it would fall 
to her to be the prop, the guide, the check 


on the wheels; and she was a woman who 
would fain have had a strong man on 
whom she herself could lean. 


Raymond had confided the news that he 
had taken to speculation as a means of in 
creasing his income, and though Denise 
understood nothing about business, she had 
a horror of an uncertain income, with all the 
anxieties which it Even 


though he assured her that his transactions 


involved. now, 


were on the smallest possible scale—even 
now Raymond's moods were of disconcert- 
ing variance. Now he would arrive at the 


house all a-beam with triumph, and carry 
what he called a ‘ treasure 
hunt,’’ which meant that they 
old curio shops together, to pick up pieces 
of antique furniture for their future home 
Denise these 
tions, for she had a woman’s keen apprecia 


his flancée on 


ransacked 


thoroughly enjoyed expedi 


tion of beautiful things, and it seemed to 
her that Raymond could not do better than 
pend his money in such a useful way 
Occasionally she was a trifle perturbed by 

cost of some special treasure, but since 


} 


she had carried her point on the matter of 
jewels her conscience was more at ease. 
I:veryone said it was wise to buy really 
good furniture. The things with which one 
had to live all one’s life ought surcly to be 
as beautiful and harmonious as was possible 
to find ! 

But there were other occasions, increas- 
ingly frequent, when Raymond was moody 
and silent, beset by a restlessness which was 
in strange contrast to the lazy serenity which 
of yore had his’ chief characteristic. 
On these occasions his love seemed to glow 
than in his happier 


protestations evoked 


been 


here ely 
moments; but 
more pain than joy in the girl’s heart. Ray- 


even more 


his 


mond spoke as though in some mysterious 
way he had wronged her, and was pleading 
for pity and forgiveness, and it hurt the 
girl to recognise such an attitude in her 
As time went on it hurt her 
All 


opposition to their marriage had now been 


chosen knight. 
pride also to note his changed looks. 
withdrawn ; with every kindness their way 
was being smoothed, yet here was Raymond 
looking worn and haggard, obviously losing 
flesh. 

“ He me,’’ Denise 
“‘with all his heart he loves me, but he is 
can neither 


loves said to herself, 


wretched : so wretched that he 


eat nor rest! What trouble is lurking 
behind ? ” 
Se 

rhe revelation came with a shock which 
seemed to rend the solid earth. 

Raymond's uncle called one evening to 
sec Mr. Rauson, and the two men were 
closeted together for a long time. At 
last Denise was sent for, and the first 
glance at her father’s set, white face was 
a presage of disaster. Raymond was a 


He had been speculating and living 
when 


felon 
moment 
had forged 
forgery had_ been 
for Mr. Steel 


beyond his means, and at a 


1 inevitable he 
rhe 


remained 


discovery seeme 
name 


and it 


his uncle's 
discovered, 
to take the 


Denise 


next step 
stood white and motionless before 


If she were « apable of a definite 
not so much 


the two men 


sensation it was one of horror 


even of the crime itself, but of herself, be- 
cause she was not surprised! It seemed to 
her that in a dim, subconscious way she 
had been aware of what was happening 
and had lived on in her fool's paradise 
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from a sheer cowardice which dare not 
question! A cold scorn filled her—for her 
lover, and for herself. 

Mr. Steel finished his tale, and Denise 
spoke in dull, toneless accents. 

“How much—how much money 
— steal ? 

“Five hundred pounds.” 

Denise turned to her father. 

“ You were to allow me two hundred a 
vear after my marriage. Now I shall never 
marry. Will you pay this five hundred 
pounds for me, father, to save me from— 


did he 


shame ?’ 

“T would pay it twice over to know you 
were free. If Mr. Steel will promise that 
he is sent out of England—to Australia or 
one of the colonies, where I can feel sure 
he can trouble you no more——”’ 

In the end Mr. Steel insisted upon bear- 
ing his own loss. Raymond was his nephew, 
and he preferred that an outsider should 
not suffer financially ; but for the sake of 
Denise Mr. Rauson arranged to pay the 
expenses of the voyage, and to deposit 
fifty pounds in a bank in Melbourne, so that 
Raymond should not find himself penniless 
ina strange land. A passage was booked 
by the first boat that sailed. 

‘Can't you cry, dear? Can't you cry ?”’ 
Mrs. Rauson asked of her ice-cold daughter ; 
but Denise shook her head. 

‘“ How can I ery when I don't feel ? ’’ she 
replied. All the sweetness, the gaiety, the 
loving-kindness of her nature had been 
killed by the horror of the revelation. She 
moved about, carrying a dead heart in a 
living body so far as she was conscious 
of any emotion, it was of scorn—that cold, 
still scorn for her lover, and for herself ! 
She had sent Raymond a message that she 
did not wish to see him, but he refused to 
take her at her word, and force. an inter- 
view before he left England. 

‘Tam not asking you to marry me,” he 
explained; “that’s over for ever. I am 
going away, and you will never see me 
again, but before 1 go, Denise, won't you 


Just try to understand ? I did it... 
its all quite true! I have put myself 
Within reach of the law; but it’s not so 


bad or so deliberate as it appears. ... 
Other fellows speculate, and when they 
succeed they are praised, not blamed. . . 

I was in a hurry to get on, to give you a 
fine house, and everything you could want 
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. . » For a time I succeeded, and then— 
things began to go wrong! . . . I found 
myself in debt, and there was no way out 
but to try again. But my luck had changed 
-—-it seemed as if I couldn't do right. . . . 
I've been through hell these last weeks ! 
To own up meant to lose my berth—possibly 
to lose you! When it came to the last 
moment I couldn’t face it. . . . I was 
certain that in another month I could put 
everything right. . . . It would be only 
borrowing for a few weeks. . . . And I 
should have been able to pay up in a few 
weeks, if only my uncle had not F 

He broke off with a hard sob, and Denise 
spoke in low, ice-cold tones : 

“That would have been a pity. You 
would have been tempted to try again!” 

They were cruel words, and Raymond 
shrank before them. It had been a blow 
to him when Denise refused to see him; he 
had imagined her broken, pitiful, torn with 
agitation; but this coldly self-controlled 
woman was as a stranger in his eyes. He 
stood staring at her with dazed, incredulous 
eyes. 

“Denise! Have you no pity for me? 
Have you turned against me like the rest ? 
Heaven knows I’m hard enough on myself, 
but you loved me. . . . I thought that 
from you, at least, 1 should get some com- 
fort and encouragement. You did love 
me?” 

“T loved a man who did not exist,” 
Denise replied. ‘I did not wish to see 
you, for you are not the man I loved. . . . 
I have no comfort to give you, I have no 
comfort for myself... . What the 
use of talking ? Everything is at an end.” 

She was so numbed with suffering that 
she did not realise her own cruelty, and 
her eyes were averted so that she did 
not see the withering as of age which came 
over Raymond's face as he heard her 
words. [In silence he turned to the door, 
then paused to speak again. 

‘]T will return your letters. . . . I—I 
tried to burn them, but I couldn't do it, 
but you would not wish me to take them 


with me.” 

“ Thank you! I should like them back. 
And my miniature.” 

‘ No!” cried Raymond strongly. ‘ No.”’ 
His face set in stubborn lines. ‘ That’s 
mine. You cannot take back a gift. I have 
little enough left, God knows, but T'll not 
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give that up. I've carried it about with me 
wherever I've been for the last year, and I'll 
carry it still. It’s not your portrait, you sec ; 
it's the portrait of the girl who loved me 
Some day I'll make good, and she'll be with 
me; she'll know 

He turnel the handle of the door, and 
then—oh, the pity of it !—instinctively, as 
it were, his hand went to the spot where 
the miniature lay, his head bowed, a tra 
vesty of the ol gay smile convulse:| his face 

The next moment he had disappeare| 
Out into space and silence drifte. one more 
unfortunate. 

And the smug, conventional world went 
on its way. 


T was the autumn of 1916. Five years 
had elapsed since Raymond Steel's. de 
parture from England, five years since 
anything had been heard of his existence, 
and Denise Rauson sat in one of the big 
cinema palaces of London where were 
shown wonderful films of scenes from 
the Front which filled the beholders with 


mingled pride and grief. Denise wore the 


uniform of a Ked Cross nurse, and was 
able to attend the performance because 
she herself had broken down after months 
of hard work, and had been granted a few 
weeks’ leave. In spite of her fatigue, how 
ever, she looked and felt happier than she 
had done before the beginning of the Great 
War. For the first three years alter the 
tragic end of her engagement Denise had 
struggle] against a terrible bitterness of 
spirit. ‘‘ Everyone else is happy. Other 
girls get marrie|l, and are happy in thei 
own homes. None of my old school 
friends have had their lives spoilt like mine 
. . » Why have / to suffer while other 
people go free ¢ 

The sad, rebellious questions had surge: 
in her brain, and sapped all joy from het 
life; but since that fatal ist of August two 
years before it had been impossible to pity 
herself any more. No longer was she marked 
apart from her fellows because she had 
suffered and lost ; rather was she fortunate 
above others in that she hal still a home 
and the material circumstances of her life 
As the slow months 
passed by, and the community of suffering 


remained untouched 


grew ever wider, Denise made the happy 
discovery that the fact that one had sor 


rowed enable:l one to help and to under. 
stand as the butterflies of life could never 
hope to do. She took up nursing and found 
healing for herself in ministering to the 
wounds of other 

rhe film rolled its length, switching from 
one enthralling battle scene to another, until 
at last the screen projected the following 
explanation of a new section : 

‘Scene in trenches held by Australian 
regiment. Volunteers have just been asked 
for to discharge dangerous duty in No Man's 
Land rhe six men are seen leaving the 
trenches 

A little rustle of interest followed the 
reading of the words, for the audience 
realise too well all that was implied in that 
Would those six men 
who had so gallantly volunteered their ser- 
vices return to their trench in safety? It 
was almost a certainty that they would not. 


“ dangerous duty 


It was almost a certainty one or more of 
their number was going forth to meet death, 
face to face! 

The rustle died into silence, and_ the 
audience sat still and tense 

Once more a trench scene sprang into 
view—a scene almost identical in aspect 
with others that had gone before; but 
among the men could be seen a certain ten- 
sion and anxiety Fowards the centre of 
the screen six men were standing together, 
listening to the instructions of the officer 
in charge, who was talking with much seri 
ousness of mien, gesticulating to emphasise 
his words. The men on the near side of the 
trench were watching the scene, but with 
less concern than was the audience in the 
cinema palace far-off England; such 
episodes were of almost daily occurrence 1n 
their stormy life, and it was also evident that 
there was another call on their attention 
From time to time one of the number would 
raise lis head and glance with a smile at 
a spot which was not represented on the 
film. Then he would turn and speak to his 
companion, who also would peer and smile. 
The friend who accompanied Denise said 
in a low whisper 

They know that they are being filmed! 

You can't see the camera, but they can 
Phat’s why they are looking ovet 
there 

Dentse noddel At that moment. she 
could not speak, and was thankful for the 


Iriendly darkne which hid her face. She 
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was staring with widened eyes at the figure 
of the man who was apparently the leader 
of the little band of volunteers ; and some- 
thing in the poise of the supple young 
frame made her heart leap with a sickening 
thud. It was impossible that it should be 
he, vet it was so like, so extraordinar.ly 
like- Raymond Steel! These were 
Australians. . . . Raymond had gone to 
Australia. . . . Was it possible that he 
would have staved at the other end of the 
world when the Mother Country needed 
her sons? Denise answered the question 
with a vehement “No!” the while her 
eyes followed the movements of the figure 
on the film. 

If he would only turn his head! If she 
could only see his face, and make sure, be- 
fore he climbed over the top of the trench, 
and disappeared into that terrible No Man's 
Land which lay ahead. She clasped her 
hands in her lap and sent out a dumb 
message of entreaty, as though what she 
saw before her was happening in the present 
and was not a mere presentment of what 
was past 

“Turn your head! Turn round! Look 
atme. . . . Look! before you go. . . .” 

And then, as though her message had 
indeel been heard, the figure turned, nodded 
a farewell to the man at his side, and then 
slowly, deliberately, faced the spot where 
the camera was ticking off its endless reel 
of film. Deliberately, as though he were 
determined to make himself seen, the man 
stood, and gazed across the space, and as 
he gazel one han stole to his side, he 
bowel his head, and his set face smiled. 


“A lady fainted. . . . Carry her out! 
A nurse, poor thing! Over-tired, no doubt, 
What a won- 
derful film! Did you see that man look 


and this plac e so close 


into the camera and bow Didn't it seem 
almost as though he were thinking of some 
special person, and saluted, hoping to be 
recognisel ? . . . Now we shall have the 
Italian pictures. Everyone says they are 
wonderful 


Denise speedily recovered from her 
fainting attack: but instead of allowing 
herself to be driven straight home, as hei 
Inend suggested, she refused to leave the 
palace until the performance was over and 
she had spoken to the manager himself. 
She dispatched an attendant to beg an 
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interview on urgent business, and was told 
that Mr. Morris would see her at five o'clock, 
and until that hour arrived she could not 
be induced to move from the room to which 
she had been taken when she became un- 
conscious. Her companion, a fellow nurse, 
and a friend of recent date, was shrewd 
enough to recognise that something which 
Denise had seen on the screen had caused 
her sudden faintness, but she knew nothing 
of the unhappy love of the past, and there- 
fore had not recognised the figure of Ray- 
mond Steel. That it was Raymond, Denise 
herself had little doubt, though the face 
which fer a moment had confronted her 
was worn and gaunt, and looked many 
years older than the handsome boy whom 
she had lovel and trusted, and, alas! 
had forsaken in the hour when he needed 
her most. Seated by the bedside of her 
patients, Denise had listened to touch- 
ing confidences during the last two years, 
and had learnt from them how deep and 
powerful is a woman's influence over the 
man she loves. These men had been sus- 
tained through their dark hours by the 
knowledge that the woman at home be- 
lieved in them, and trusted to them to 
hold fast and play the game. “* You see— 
[ thought of my girl!” “I couldn't 
have stood it, Sister, if it hadn't been for 
my wife... .” The simple confidences 
had pierced Denise with remorse, for her 
own lover had gone forth to fight a des- 
perate fight, and she had let him go with 
the sound of cruel taunts ringing in his 
ear. . . . He had been weak, he had 
fallen ; but, looking back on that last inter- 
view, Denise now felt herself to have been 
a sreater sinner than he. 

Had Raymond lived to make good ? 
Had he come back alive from that peril- 
ous adventure ? Could she find out where 
he was, and send him a word of repentance 
and recognition ? 

The manager of the palace looked with 
curious eyes at the young nurse with her 
pale, eager face. 

‘Good afternoon, Sister. You wanted 
to see me. Lam very busy this afternoon, 
but I can spare you ten minutes. What can 
ldo for you ?... Ah! yes. That's interest- 
ing! You think you have recognised an old 
friend on the film, That has happened be- 
fore, but-—er—one is apt to be misled! In 
such a short view it is difficult to be sure. 
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‘I am practically sure,” Denise said 
quietly ; ‘‘ but I want to prove it beyond 
any doubt. I know nothing about the work- 
ing of cinemas. Could I see the separate 
films ? They are very large, I suppose ? 1 
should see the figure full size.’’ 

The manager smiled. : 

“Each film is about the size of a postage 
They are enlarged on the sheet, as 
1 They 


stamp. 
you see them, by an enormous lens. 
would be of no use to you in their ordinary 
size, I am afraid, but if you cared to arrange 
for a private show, we could run over the 
film to the part you want.” 

“ And keep it there? Keep it for several 
minutes while I have time to look and to 
make sure.” 

The manager hesitated. 

“Not for several minutes. That would 
be impossible, because of the danger of 
fire. Each tiny film hangs over the lens for 
about the tenth 
and then makes 


the fraction of a second 
part of a second, as a rule 
way for the next. They are made of celiu 
loid, you see, which is highly inflammable, 
and could not stand a long exposure, At 
the beginning of this cinema business we 


used to have serious fires in this way ; but 


now the films are shut up in a metal case, 
out of which they drop, one by one, so that 
if by chance one should happen to fuse, it 
burns itself out, and goes no farther. But 
we could run over the set once or twice 
until you are satisfied.”’ 


I should like 


to have a private view as soon as possible, 


You are very kind Yes y 
and, of course, I will pay whatever you 
think right. I suppose,"’ she looked at him 
with wistful eyes, I suppose it would not 
be possible for me to get a photograph 
taken from the film, for my own, to take 
away.” 

He was a 
with a kindly heart for 


The manager sm:led cheerily. 
big, fatherly man 
a youthful romance rhe girl was in love 
with the fellow, of course, had lost sight of 
him, and wanted to get on his track. Cet 
tainly he would help her as much as was in 
his power. 

I'll let you have a couple of the films,” 
he said; “ you can get enlargements from 


them, as you would from any. ordinary 


photograph. It won’t make any difference 
to our show. No human eye can adjust itself 
to a dozen movements in a second, so, when 


necessary, we can always cut out one or two 


without feeling the effect. We do it re- 
We'll run the set over 
for you morning, Sister, and 
let you have a couple of films at the right 
point. What time shall we say? Ten 
o'clock ? Will that suit you? . . . Oh, 
don't mention it! Only too pleased to help. 
Hope it is the man you think, and that 
you'll find him safe and well. Now I'm 
afraid I must really rush off!” 

Denise said, “] 


peatedly for posters. 
to-morrow 


“Tam very grateful,” 

am very, very grateful!” 
se 

Denise spent an hour at the cinema palace 
the following morning, and came away with 
a couple of tiny films in her hand which she 
took straight to a photographer's studio. 
In a couple of days she received the en- 
largements, and looked upon the picture of 
a face which was at the same time familiar 
and strange to her eyes. Alone in her bed- 
room Denise studied the photograph, and 
then made her way slowly across the room 
to an old bureau which stood in a corner, At 
the back of one of the little pigeon-holes 
was a secret drawer which had not been 
opened for many years. It contained a 
photograph which even in her bitterest 
moment she had not been able to bring her- 
self to destroy All the other souvenirs of 
her engagement had been burned in the 


flames ; even the ring had been sent back 


to the jeweller, whose request for pay- 
ment was one of the many discovered 
after Raymond's departure but, hidden 


away in its secret nook, the photograph had 
remained fot 
tended to herself that she had forgotten 
its existence Now, unhesitatingly, she 
went to the little drawer, took out its only 
content, and laid it beside the film enlarge- 


years past, and Denise pre- 


ment on the table 
So alike, and yet so ditterent ! 
features, the same finely marked brows ; but 


The same 


there the resemblance ceased, for the hand- 
some, smiling youth looked at least a decade 
younger than the thin ghost of a soldier, 
whose face looked out so wistfully from be- 
neath the peaked cap Denise’s own face 
worked convulsively as she looked at the 

poor Ray- 
How long and 
Denise 


two presentments. . . . Ah 
mond, how he had suftered ! 

sad had been the years of his exile 
knew instinctively that it was not the lace 


succe sful man on 


ot a prosperous or 


> 


“If he would only turn his head ! 
If she could only see his face ! "—p. 597. 


Drawn by 
Balliol Salmon 
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THE QUIVER 


which she looked; but the values of life 
had changed their proporiions in the last 
and to the girk who had loved him it 
as sufficient to know that this was a man 
who had come across the world at the call 
of duty and had shown himself. ready to 
sacrifice life itself to help his felow men ! 
The portrait’ of the, happy youth 
It ‘was upon thedace of 


years, 


pushed to one sidé. 


the man that the girl’s eyes.were riveted, , 


and as she gazed, suddenly, irresistibly, the 
ice which had enveloped» her, heart 
snapped and broke; the warm tears gushed 
from her eyes; she lifted the wornsface to 
her lips, and with passionate 
devotion. 

“Oh, my dear! My dear! 
cruel. I have tortured myself, as well as 
you . and it has all been for nothing, 
for nothing! I love you to-day as much 
move than I did mv 
dear, your poor, thin face ! 


kissed it 


I have been 


ago! Ah, 


Where are you 


five years 


now? ~¥ou went over the edge of the 
trench into that dreadful beyond, but 

did you every come back? Where are you 
now, Raymond ? Are you a spirit in the 
spirit world, and can you hear me and 


understand that I love you still; or are you 
lying in some hospital, suffering and weary, 
and all alone? Oh, my poor boy! You 
were cast off by the land you came back to 
save, and nobody ! 
Oh, Raymond, if you are alive I am coming 
I am coming to’you, dear, 
as quickly, as quickly as-1 can come!’ 

Where there’s a will there’s a 
Denise had a dozen relatives in the Army, 
and with their help she was able to track 
Private Raymond Steel, and to discove 
that for the last three months he had been 
an inmate of a large military hospital near 
London. the 
repart ; but accompanying it came another 
from the Colonel commanding li 
** Steel was wounded when lead- 


know nob« uly cares 


to you. . 


way ! 


‘Seriously wounded,’ was 
report 
regiment. 
ing a volunteer party. on a hazardous ex 
pedition. He showed conspicuous gallantry, 
and I had pleasure in sending his name to 
headquarters, where I hope he will receive 
the 

Conspicuous 
peated the two words to herself a hundred 
she the 


where the ituated 


recognition he deserves 


gallantry ! Denise re 


times over as journeyed down to 


suburb ho pital was 


and the sound of them was as balm to her 


heart and healing to her cars. For the time 


being--the mere bodily injury seemed an 
Insignificant fact in comparison with the 


but when she reached the 
great the and 
beside Raymond's screened bed, a lightning 
revelation came to her of the meaning of 
ofe life for friends which 


spiritual gain ; 


ward ~ of hospital, stood 


that laying down 
the men of 


atter day. 


our armies are facing day 

The eyes of Raymond looked at her out 
of a mask of death. They were all that was 
left of the boy she had loved ; but they were 
alive, and full of a content. 

‘Oh, Denise! At last he cried feebly. 
“<1 knew you would come but it has been 
I have been lying 


great 


SO long to wait. 
here for three months.” 
Denise fell on her knees by the bedside, 
and clasped the cold hands in her own, 
* But I didn't didn't know! I 
should never have known if I had not recog- 


You had 


know— I 


nised you 1n a pr ture In a cinema, 


just volunteered for special expedi- 
tion 

He nodded weakly. 

OS. We succeeded! I’m glad 


we succeeded, but they got me atthe last, 
just as | thought I was safe.. I've had three 
rhey've done their best 
for me. Awfully kind! All the nurses. 
Always asking if there’s anything I want. 

His voice faltered, the thin hand tightened 


operations 


I wanted you 
My poor, poor boy! lf 

Why didn't you send 
J] can't bear to 


its grip 
“Oh, my boy ! 


for me before 


only known ! 


Raymond 


think of you lying here alone all these 
months 

I waited because—my Colonel recom- 
mended «me. for a D.S.O. It has taken a 
long time, but I heard this week that its 


as I knew that, I told 


all right. As soon 
the nurse to write You got my 
letter ? 

Ne!" Denise opened surprised eyes 
‘ Ihave just missed it, | suppose. | know 
nothing about a letter It was that film 
which brought me 1 have been writing 
everywhere, trying to find out what had 


happened and where | could see you - 
Kaymond, just before you climbed over that 
towards me in the old 
place 


trench turned 
attitude, 


where my my 


vou 


with your hand over the 


nuniature 


her 
time 
an 
the 
the 
tood 
ning 
ol 
hich 


day 


out 
was 
vere 


bly, 


een 


MAKING GOOD 


“Tt was there stil!’’ Raymond said. 
“Tt has always been there.”’ 

“And were you thinking of me, Ray- 
mond ? It seemed to me as if you were 
sending out a message, hoping that I might 
hear.” 

“ T was sending out a message to—my old 
life! ’’ Raymond said faintly. ‘To you 
also, of course, because you had keen the 
biggest thing in it; but at that moment 
the whole of life flashed before me. I was 
saying good-bye to all the mistakes and tke 
muddles, and going out to—make good! 
I hadn't made good in Australia, Denise! 1 
came no more croppers ; but [I was a poor 
thing, no good to anyone but myself. The 
spring had gone out of me, somehow. No- 
body cared. Nothing seemed to matter. 

. I just drifted along.” 

A pang of remorse cut the girl's heart. 
“ Nobody cared ! Nothing seemed to maiter !”’ 
She who had loved him had failed him in 
his need, and now he lay a-dying, and under- 
standing came too late. 

“ But you came home at once, Raymond, 
when England declare: war?” 

“Oh, well—of course!” the sick man 
said. In his voice there was a hint of as- 
tonishment that such a course could for a 
moment be doubted. ‘ Of course’ he 
had flown home at the first call to defend 
the homeland which had cast him adrift. 
“Of course’ he, the waster, the broken, 
spiritless man, had gone forth into the 
heart of the deadliest fight which the werld 
had, of his own chotce, 
lail down his life! The wonder of it held 
Denise dumb, but the weak voice faltered 
on: 

“It was mv chance. . . . I had made 
amess of it all, butattheend . I made 
good! To know that, and to see you 
again, that’s all I wanted! It's the end, 
darling! You know that, don’t you ? 
Oh, don't ery, for I'm so—glad/ If L lived 
on, who knows! I might be weak, and 


has ever known: 


fail you again, and I'm so tired... . 
rhe years have been so long. . . . If you 


love me, Denise, don’t grudge me my 
release ! 

Then Denise looked at the wan face, and 
there came to her a sudden’ understanding 
that to this man death would indeed be the 
gate of life. She saw before her a new 
heaven—filled not with aged saints, but 
with millions of the young, the strong, and 
the ‘valiant, the first-born of the nations, 
in the flush of their manhood’s strength, and 
she saw also that though to many of these 
men death came as an enemy, to others he 
was a kindly detiverer, who led the way 
from temptation and danger into a blessed 
haven of peace ! 

“No, beloved,” she said softly. “No! 
I don’t grudge it. I speed you on your 
way.”’ 

She laid her head on the pillow beside his, 
and they clung together in silence. Only 
once Raymond spoke, to say in a low 
voice: “It is for you, Denise, my Order. 
. . . I’ve told them to give it to you. 
Let it—make up!’ Then he lapsed into 
silence once more, and the hands which 
the girl clasped grew ever colder and colder. 


Before she took her leave that night Denise 
spoke a few words to the nurse in charge. 

“ Had my coming anything to do with 
hurrying the end ?- Did I make him worse 
by talking ?”’ 

Sister Alice shook her head. 

“We have all been astonished that he 
lasted so long. We expected him to go 
long ago. I think he kept himself alive by 
a sheer effort of will. He wanted to receive 
his Order, and he wanted—you/ After 
that his strength was exhausted, and he 
just let go. He has been very brave and 
patient. If he had lived it would have been 
to a suffering life. You would not wish 
that ?”’ 

“No,” said) Denise firmly. “ is 
release, and—promotion! I wish nothing 
else.” 


She left the hospital, her head held high. 
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The Cinema—Two Views 


IN PRAISE OF 


THE CINEMA 


By BUSTACE MILES 


S a very busy man, I find myself limited 

now to practically two recreations. 

The first is the extremely rare one of 

tennis, which I play partly for sheer enjoy- 

ment and partly for the excellent physical 

exercise it affords ; the second is a visit for 

an hour or so once or twice a week, with 
my wife, to the cinema. 

The great advantage of these recreations is 
that they take up comparatively little time. 
My tennis I have often arranged to have 
early in the morning before the day’s work 
begins. The cinema we can drop into at 
any hour in the afternoon or evening when 
there is a temporary break in our work, or 
when I am about to change from one kind 
of work to another, In this way the cinema 
acts as a refresher. 


A Timessaving Recreation 

I know that many even busy men go to 
the theatre or music hall every week, and 
indulge in other social recreations. I mar- 
vel how they can find the time. Theatre- 
going and most of the “ social’’ functions 
of formal kinds are to me dressy affairs 
which take up from four to five valuable 
hours of the working day. The cinema, on 
the other hand, is an unconventional time- 
saving recreation. It needs no special dress ; 
it inflicts no long, tedious intervals of wait- 
ing upon one; and it does not (as theatre- 
going often does) entail dining or supping 
out. So, when physical exercise is not re- 
quired, it is the ideal recreation for the busy 
man. 

f am, therefore, an enthusiastic patron 
of the cinema, and no captious critic. But 
this is not saying that I think the entertain- 
ment provided perfect. On the whole, I 
gladly admit it is excellent. Some of the 
films are particularly good, and let in a 


welcome roughness and boisterous pood 
upon our too dour and too prim 


nd too respectable city life. 


humour 


One can- 
not see an average feature film of this kind 
without 


The cowboy film excels in this. 


being carried away for the time 
being to the great open prairies and plains 
of America 

All the freshness of the wild is there— 
in the vistas of spirit 
and dash of the in the 
fierce vital energy of the men whose lot is 
to control and direct fiery untamed 
The life is so different from our 
orderly prosaic city life, that it is exhilar- 
ating to sit by and sce this all rush past one 


scenery, in the 
horses, and 


t hose 
steeds. 


It recalls instantly to mind 
all the old boyish love of the prairie-book 
and its open-air freshness. 


on the screen. 


It is a perennial 
baptism of that literature of breezy manli- 
ness so dear to a boy’s heart when the 
world was such a jolly adventurous place, 
instinct had not yet 
awakened in his breast. And to have all 
this come back upon you in a feature film 
at the cinema is to recapture not a little of 
the freshness and happiness of youth. 


and even the sex 


The Value of Honest Laughter 

I feel much the same about the humorous 
film. It is a good and health-giving thing 
to laugh then at 
some bit of honest buffoonery or farce. A 
ought not to outgrow his boyish 
faculty for laughter, lest he should begin to 
mope about and soon fall into the hands of 
the doctor. And yet one can count almost 
on the fingers of one hand the men among 
one’s own circle who can laugh really heartily 
in middle age. 


uproariously now and 


man 


It seems that as we grow older we g¢t 
more sympathetic and introspective, and 
feel more, both for ourselves and others ; 
so that the things we once laughed at affect 
us now quite differently. We see a man lm 
the street; his hat blows off in the ram 
perhaps, and he makes a wild dash after it 
with his long, lank hair streaming in the 
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IN PRAISE OF THE CINEMA 


breeze. In our boyish days we should have 
laughed inordinately at the fun of the 
thing; the man cuts such a ridiculous 
figure, and the hat evades him and gets more 
muddy at every clutch. But, instead of 
laughing at all this now, we are probably 
apprehensive for the man’s safety—he may 
be run over by a passing vehicle or, in his 
mad, unheeding rush, trip over some unscen 
obstacle in his path and do himself a fatal 
injury. We are quite relieved, therefore, to 
see the pursuit 
come to a satis- 
factory end, and 
when the tension 
of any worry 
about a_ thou- 
sand and one 
ills that might 
happen is over 
there may per- 
haps be a sub- 
dued smile on 
our lips, but cer 
tainly no hearty 
outburst of 
laughter, as there 
would have been 
even while the 
pursuit was on 
when we were in 
our teens. 
Personally, 
cannot see how 
this change is to 
be altogethe1 
avoided in ord) 
nary life. This 
setting more 
sympathetic and 
more sensitive to 


An Elaborate 
Cinema Scene: 


danger as ont grows older seems inter- 
woven into the very texture of our being 
is long as we move about among our 
fellows. That is why | think we should 
seek more and more some relief from this 
too serious view of life, and let art minister 
‘o our laughter. Once we get away from 
real life, into a region where the misfor- 
tunes which happen to individuals do not 
inflict injury or pain on anyone, then we 
can laugh as heartily as we did of yore, 
Especially Is this true of the humorous film 
m the cinema Here the spectator knows 
that no one is being put to any pain to cause 
him amusement, but that the whole farce, 
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with its knocks anc kicks, is a delicious bit 
of extravagant nonsense which one can 
laugh at to the full extent of one’s capacity 
for laughter and not hurt any creature's 
feelings, or make oneself callous to pain and 
suffering. So, if the cinema palace did us 
no more service than to provide us films such 
as these, of breezy, open-air life and of 
rough, boisterous humour, it would be 
doing the people who live in cities an 
inestimable service. 


By courtesy of 
Essanay Co 


The castle in the Lackground has been specially built at considerable cost 


But, as is well known, the cinema does 
much more than this. Among other popular 
features, it provides a film of the current 
week's news and the progress of the war. 

Then, again, the cinema is taking in hand 
even more directly the education of its 
audience in natural history and_ science. 
Some of the most enjoyable films I have 
seen of late have been those dealing in 
vividly life-like ways with the growth of 
flowers, birds, and insects, so that one sees 
the successive stages of growth passed 
through in a way that fixes the facts in- 
delibly upon the mind as no amount ol 
descriptive explanation could possibly do. 
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Thoroughness in Film Production : 


‘ 
> 


An explosion manufactured for Cinema purposes, 


The cinema not only amuses the masses, 
but it has found a way of popularising in- 
struction among them. And because it has 
already done so much in this direction, one 
would like to see it do even more. 

[especially should I like to see the cinema 
do more than it has hitherto done for what 
one might, for the want of a better word, 
call “ vista-graphs.” By vista-graphs_ I 
mean any quiet views of beautiful scenery 
that have the restful quality of distance in 
them. 

In city life our eyes are for much too long 
periods focused on short views; on objects 
just under our nose, so to speak, till there 
is no real rest for the eyes but by gazing 
into a world of longer, farther-reaching views. 
very little while on the cinema screen one 
sees a few haunting pictures of such vistas. 
Sometimes in the cowboy films I have referred 
tu there is a pretty scene where the eye is 
carried over miles and miles of prairie to a 
far-distant sky-line. In many of the love 
films, there at 
bit of river or coast scenery which has the 


too, 18 least 


one exquisite 
same saving grace of distance. 
And, with a little co-operation on the part 


of the film makers, one could so easily have 


more of these vistas, not as mere adjuncts 
or settings to scenes of intense restless action, 
but as distinct feature films in themselves 


For cxample, one could have a film of a 
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By ocurtesy of 
Trans-Atiantio Co. 


boat’s progress along a beautiful estuary, 
showing nothing but the beauty of the gradu- 
ally unfolding view, or a film of slowly dis- 
solving views opening deeply into the heart 
of a forest down long grassy glades of 
primeval greenness, singularly restful to the 
eye and the spirit. Or one could feast the 
eyes upon the film of a low marshy country 
where the sky comes down to the ground, 
and revel in the beauty of cloud forms and 
the play of light and shade upon long 
stretches of still water. 


A Plea for “* Vistasgraphs ” 

There need be no fear lest these quieter 
films should fail to win appreciation. If 
they stood alone, as an exclusive programme, 
they might reasonably fail to attract the 
public, being without that vivid animation 
which appeals so strongly to the genera! 
restlessness of the But as only om 
element in a programme, lengthy enough 
news, love, anc 


age. 


to comprise cowboy, comic, 
melodramatic films, they would only add 
a welcome note of variety to the entertain 
ment. Further, being so different from aly 
of the films that had gone before, they would 
by their very novelty alone attract atten 


tion. So will some kindly disposed film 
producer take the hunt and give us at 
the earliest possible date, please—more 


vista-graphs ? 
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THE CHILD AT THE CINEMA 


A Serious Indictment 


By AMY B. BARNARD 


HEN the moving pictures were first 
revealed to the eyes of an aston- 
ished world, true lovers of children 

saw in the marvellous invention limitless 
possibilities for their instruction and plea- 
sure. The child should know in a wholly 
delightful way the historical events of the 
past, the fairy tales of science, the sublime 
and beautiful world about him. Alas for 
such hopes ! 

A fine opportunity for educating our boys 
and girls has been almost entirely missed ; 
nay, worse, it has been perverted to evil uses, 
and unless drastic measures are taken, and 
that at once, what might have been a bless- 
ing and help during these anxious times will 
prove a curse as disastrous to the future 
generation as the effects of warfare upon 
them. In a conference at the Home Office 
held last October, Mr. Herbert Samuel cited 
“ evil effects of the cinema ”’ as one of four 
causes responsible for the great increase in 
juvenile offences since the start of the war, 
and proposed to establish an official censor- 
ship to apply not only to films, but to 
posters advertising them. Such a _ censor- 
ship has become imperative, since local efforts 
have usually been thwarted by borough 
councils with members supine or financially 
interested in film companies, 


Hurting the Children 

While fathers are away in the army or 
navy, and the nation is losing the pick of 
its young manhood, the children at home 
are being hurt, morally and physically, in 
the picture palaces that dot the main streets 
ol our cities and towns. 

The headmaster of a large L.C.C. boys’ 
school in a very poor London suburb, whose 
Opinion on the matier is valuable, summed 
up to me the harmfulness of the cinema as 
he traces it in his boys. 

im “ First,”’ he said, “ I place the late hours. 
lhe boys are out when they ought to be in 
bed, and drowsy or cross” next morning ; 
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though it is not always possible to trace 
denseness and stupidity to this cause. Sun- 
light rarely gets into the picture house, and 
the place reeks with disease germs. I have 
often seen on a bright Saturday morning in 
summer children waiting to enter the build- 
ing at 10 or 10.30. They stay for hours 
watching the pictures, and lose precious 
fresh air. Besides, the physical strain on 
the eyesight does harm. 

“Another bad feature is the retrograde 
influence of the pictures themselves. Only 
now and then is there any beautiful scenery 
or incident illustrating natural history, such 
as the development of the chick from the 
egg, or the unfolding of a flower. The 
grotesque and comic films, which appeal to 
these boys, give untrue views of life. Police- 
men are placed in undignified positions, and 
the tricks played on them lower respect for 
them and for magistrates and others in 
authority, including schoolmasters.”’ 


Crime and the Cinema 

It is easy to calculate the reaction in 
school of a film depicting tricks played on 
a schoolmaster at an age when imitation is 
strong, and few of the lads can distinguish 
make-believe from reality. My informant 
emphasised another direction in which the 
boys’ capacity for imitation finds exercise. 

* There is no doubt exhibitions of criminal 
scenes are accountable for many falls from 
honesty on the part of boys. There have 
been four or five cases of actual burglaries 
by my boys. Either on Saturday afternoons, 
when they were closed, on Sundays, or at 
night, they have broken into more than one 
factory and stolen manufactured articles. 
And the children steal money. Their 
truancy is usually associated with theft, 
and some of the money goes to the picture 
palaces. The character of the film wants 
special supervision, and if the proprietor of 
the film won't do this, then the public must 
exercise greater pressure.” 
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Children who are mentally deficient are 
peculiarly liable to be influenced by scenes 
imning and violence. One teacher of 

uch’ children tells me she sees them in the 
playground | imitating the furtive actions 
and struggles they have seen displayed. 


Rough horseplay is another dangerous sub 
ject for imitation. As someone pertinently 
remarked, ‘‘ If they are constantly observing 
the behaviour of criminals, fools, or lunatics, 


they will imitate them. 
Delusive “‘ Children’s Matinées ”’ 

The 
Matinée ”’ 
ata harge ota penny or twopence on Satur 


delusive advertisement ‘“ Children’s 


means that children are admitted 


day morning from 10.45 till 1, or in the 
afternoon from 2 till 5, but the programme 
is the usual one \t a matinée I attended 


the house was crowded with children, mostly 
with a 
Phe 
shrill voices of the children, excited by hai 


boys, aged from seven upwards, 


sprinkling of men, women, and babies 
breadth escapes and murders, were quieted 
by stern orders for silence on the part of a 
attendants. Every 
bited was highly sensational, thrills abound 


few male piece exh 


ing. The adventures of a girl in a sub- 
marine culminated in her being shot out of 
throttling 
fighting, rifle-firing, drowning, suicide, scram 
fickle 
women, baffling of detectives, stabbing, check, 


treachery, 


the torpedo tube. Theft, revenge 


bling over roofs girls and foolish 


cupidity, wicked faces, spying, 
drinking, and too many attempted murders 
to count—such are the notes 1 made of the 


performance. In one play the children, to 
judge by their cries, became thoroughly con 
fused as to the issues of justice and sympa 
thised the the 
performance there was not even pause for a 
Dis 
plays to which grown people were admitted 
but for 
least ol 


moment of 


with criminals In whole 


quieting topical film or Nature scene 


might include these, the children 
the pity of it!—a 
only At the 
gramme for a_ children’s 
includes 

elopement 


for a 


mental 
the 


potson 
writing, pro 
matinée on a 
Five Thousand 
comedy-drama), “ A 


Cad 


Saturday 
Dollar 
Wile 
(drama) 
One 


Ransom comic), 
Comment is superfluous 

almost Imagine German 
the Atlantr 
the children 
long ago as the spring 


he 


might 


engineered films from across 
being thrust before 
motives \ 


the 1} 


were with 


sinister 


of said ame 


almost as 
like 


subject to close control 


theatres 
public-houses, 


are for evil as 


should be 


potent 
and, them, 

Years ago at Birmingham, a magistrat 
who had much to do with organising chil 
stated thirty in 
stances of children charged with stealing 


dren’s courts he knew 
admitting their object was to get money for 
the pictures. Children known 
to beg for coppers in the streets for the same 


purpe sec. 


have been 
Many little fellows earning good 
money in part-time employments burn the 
candle at the latter end of the day as well 
haunting evening 


as at the beginning by 


shows. 


Trouble Abroad 

The trouble of the child at the cinema is 
not confined to this country Crimes trace- 
able to the pictures have been proved in the 
United States Germany, Finland, 
Denmark, and In the autumn of 
S.A., a bell 
in the town hall was ordered to be rung every 
night at 8.45 
the 
rigid censorship was set up by Alberta in 


France 
Norway 
1913, ata place in Long Island, lt 


all girls uncer sixteen 
home. A 


to warn 


to leave cimema and hurry 
ror3, and it was then pronounced safe and 
proper to permit any child to attend almost 
any of the moving-picture shows in the city 
Smoking in picture palaces, by 


under 


of Calgary. 
the 
penalty of £5, so the children do not suffer 
this our own country, 
circular Local Education 
headmasters: ol 


way, is forbidden in Canada 


from nuisance In 
mia letter to 
Authorities 
public schools complained that eyesight was 
standards of intellectual in- 
and of taste were lowered 


bishops and 
injured, and 
terest, of morals, 
by free indulgence in unholy picture shows. 

Che mistress of a council school for girls 
has related that at 10 o'clock at night she 
has often observed in the spacious lobby ol 
fifty empty per 
occupants were 


one palace as many as 


ambulators whose proper 


waiting in the vile atmosphere that their 


mothers might enjoy the show. It makes 


one’s heart ache to see the babies at the 
cinema I noticed one in the arms of a 
brother, aged perhaps ten or eleven, and 


soon fast asleep in the dead atmosphere 


Better would it be if the mite wailed, as 
some do, for then it would be taken out 
The schoolmistress mentioned above con 


demned the bad English and spelling of the 
the performance of impo 


picture-lege 
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ace- 
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ible exploits (dummies being substituted), in 
5 out of 100 plays the wrongness of the 
moral lesson, the marriage vow being made 
the subject of a jest, and filial obedience a 
She says: ‘ No dangers from 
loose companionship need be feared for the 
children who frequent picture palaces. There 
is nothing left for them to learn,” 


mockery. 


An Aggravated Harm 

These are strong words, and I fear they 
are but too true. The harm, moreover, has 
been aggravated as the war has progressed. 
Overburdened and overworked mothers, 
blind to the true interests of their children, 
have put coppers into their little hands and 
sent them off to the picture palace. ‘ They 
think they’re safer there than in the streets, 


and they're being amused!” one mother, 


more sensible than most, said to me. The 
lives of these little ones are very drab. 
Many come from wretched homes; they 


find warmth and shelter at the cinema, and 
all for a penny. They meet their school 
friends, and shudder and laugh at the same 
The boy’s love of ad- 


the girl sees 


fascinating scenes. 
venture is amply satiated ; 
“high life,” and to both the reality of exist- 
ence in a dull street, and lessons presented 
never so attractively at school next day, 
become flat and uninteresting. 

By persistent effort restrictions have been 
made concerning age and hours of admission 
in one provincial town after another. Bir- 
mingham has recently appointed two women 
inspectors of films—a wise step in the right 


curection. Sensible, motherly women are 


needed, too, as attendants. 
The chief obstacle to reform in London is 
there has becn no unity among local 
authorities. Often a scheme the L.C.C. 
wanted to carry through has been thwarted 
by a local borough council. Censorship has 
been mooted in the Press, but not seriously 
pushed. It is therefore a matter for re- 
joicing that the last 
projecting an official censorship. 

We may hope the 
shows will be a thing of the past, replaced 


its size ; 


Government is at 


now demoralising 


by informative and educative films, such as 
life in the Navy, great events in the world’s 


history, life and industries in our Overseas 


Dominions, imaginary voyages and travels 


(What is the correct view to take about this great quest'on? 
Write to “The Editor, The Quiver, 


readers will be welcome. 


across Canada, Siberia, and Africa, science, 
exploration, manufacturing processes. To 
these and many other uses the cinema can 
and should be put. Lessons in first-aid and 
housework, cookery and farming, needle- 
work and engineering, chemistry and Bible 
history, physiography and many kinds of 
handicraft might find a place. At Washing- 
ton, U.S.A., an association was recently 
formed to disseminate geographical, com: 
mercial, and industrial knowledge by the 
aid of films loaned to colleges and schools, 
This example set by manufacturers ari 
transport agents is admirable. 


The Craze for Liberty 

The abuse of the cinema revealed in the 
children’s courts, the schools and the streets, 
demonstrates the folly of overmuch liberty 
—the craze for liberty that becomcs licence. 
The beloved might have accom- 
plished a most work for the 
impressionable boys and girls during their 
had they been pro- 
perly censored and the picture palaces made 


* movies ’ 
serviceable 
most educable years 
sanitary and as wholesome as the children’s 
schoolrooms. The nation, obsessed with the 
“Jet be” notion, has shut its eyes to the 
harm being done ; 
have been filling, while Sunday-schools and 


more and more cinemas 


churches have emptied, 

Certainly uniformity of censorship, con- 
certed action between governing bodies and 
film producers, and expert knowledge are 
necessary for the proper control of the pic- 
ture shows. If the films cannot be exhibited 
in the buildings, then the cinema 
houses must be vastly improved, germ-free, 
smoke-free, sweet, and wholesome. In this 
improvement women can do much, if the 
local authorities will permit them. Their 
moral intuitions are que k ; they are sensl- 
they have 


hool 


tive to suggestiveness of evil; 


motherly instincts—at least, good ones 


and are eager to protect the child 
There are 


have 
from danger to body and mind. 
numbers of middle-aged women craving to 
be of use at the present crisis who would 
admirable censors, and it is to be 
thei 

this 


show lo 


prove 
services will be en- 
attendants at 


willing 


hoped 
listed in way, and as 
every which young people are 


admitted 


The opinions of my 
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THE LETTERS SHE KEPT 


By ETHEL TALBOT 


June, 1808. 
EAR MUM,—I wish you would come 
D home. Nana is writing this, and I 
am holding her hand. Puss is well, 


and Spot is well, and I am well ; and I wish 
you would come home. Bossin. 


ll 
September, 1902. 
DARLING Mum,—Scool is nice, but not so 
nice as home. I have 
fort a boy—he is 
Graham Minor; he ‘ 
sed I was sevven, and 
Iam eight. But we 
are chums now, and 
we are going to shair 
a frog that I found. 
If you send that cake, ‘Mb 
send it big; there are ~ 
twenty boys; and 
don’t send a cake with i Wl 
seads ; r aisns are 
better, Graham Minor 
says, and he _ noes, 
So good-bye, darling 
Mum.—From 


Il 

July, 1906. 
DARLING Mum,— 
Thanks awfully for 
that tuck. It was 


spiffing, and all the 
chaps liked it; it 

was Art. J made nine runs not cut 
yesterday at cour match. wish you 
could have come. Barnes Major says that 


I'll make a century some day. 

Tell Dad that, and ask him what was his 
top score when he was twelve and _ three- 
quarters. It'll be top-hole if I’m ever in 
the first cleven at Rugby—won't it ? 

How is Spot ? Tell Dad that next birth- 
cay I want a gun; not to fool round with, 
but a proper one, and to practise. And 
l'll pot no end of rabbits in the and 


Spot can retrieve. T 


too much, of course ; 


mean, not if it costs 
but you can get a 


ripping air-gun at Gamage’s for a guinea, 
and we could eat the rabbits. 

Darling Mum, come down to the next 
match if you can. All the chaps’ maters 


are coming, and you 
— Your loving 


beat them all to fits. 
BosBin, 


P.S.—Don't forget about that gun. 


IV 


‘I have fort a boy—he 


is Graham Minor 


July, 1910. 


DARLING OLD Mum,—Thanks awfully for 
the hamper; the other men and I had a 
jolly blow-out, I can tell you. You'll be 


interested to hear 
that we beat Hepton 
by twenty-five runs, 
and as it’s the first 
match of any decent 
size since I’ve been 
Captain, I’m jolly 
glad, I can tell you. 
I'll tell you all about 
it when I get home ; 
it’s jolly lucky that 
you're so keen about 
cricket ; lots of other 
chaps’ mothers don't 
care a hang about 
it. 

I’m awfully busy 
making my plans for 
the vac. There's 
Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lord's as soon as 
I get back ; and we'll 


go to that, you anl I. Dad be in Scot- 


land, I suppose, for 


the grouse later on; 


ask him to take me along. I'm not a bad 
shot now, and I wouldn't disgrace him. 
It would be a topping finish to the hols. 
Some day we'll go big-game shooting, 
you and I, Mum dear—won't we? Off to 
the Rockies or somewhere, and you shall 
write a beck about it when we come home 
Rut I'd better get some practice on the 


m.cors first, tell Dad 


What ho! for Wednesday next and home ! 
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wanted to do something worth while in my 
life, but I never really thought I'd get the 
chance. I thought of lots of things—big 
game shooting, and travelling, and ail that 
But this has been the highest fulfilment of 
my hopes to fight for right with all my 
soul and might 
And because I'm one of the ven 
” many who have died on the way 
d to fulfilment, be glad for me, darling 


Mum, that it has happened like 


> 
ad 4} that. I wouldn't have had it other- 
“AN wise ; | wouldn't. It has all been s 
worth while. And in time you'll be 


glad, too, for you'll realise what it 
means to me. 

You see, it is the most honour- 
able death of all! I hadn't much to give 
but the little 1 offered has been accepted i 
and to the great achievement of the future 
even J have helped 

Forgive me for all this twaddle. You'll 


never see this, you know, unless the “ highest 


| adventure takes me ; and, if that happens 

‘ just because you're Mum—vyour'll under- 

‘“We beat Hepton by twenty-five runs’’ stand what I mean and can’t savy.—Your 
always devoted son, Bopsin, 


Come down and meet me, dear old Mum 
and bring the new mare yourself, and I'll 
drive you home and try her paces Your 
devoted Bo 
V 
July, 1916 
DARLING MumM,—lI have put this in with 
mv will, so you'll only get it if anything 


happens to me 

Darling Mum, IT hardly know what to say 
to comfort you I know you will miss me 
dreadfully ; but jon't! Set your teeth 
and worry through, and remember that | 
alwavs loved you best 

It’s been vou, darling, all the time that’s 


kept me straight and decent; I tell you 
that now: you've been the dearest mother 
" chap could have had: the most perfect 


companion and the most ripping friend 
It’s difficult to express what I mean but 
I mean it, and you'll understand 

And it’s only for you and Dad that 1 
mind; not for myself one bit I've always 


me) 
ZZ 
G 
| 
Meat 
if 
‘*Your always devoted son” 
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A DAY OF MISADVENTURE 


Being No. 6 of the Series ‘The Happy Club” 


By GRACE GOLDEN and DOROTHY MARSH 


We know not how the road will bend, 
But, fearless, vision it as straight, 

And, reaching late th’ unlooked-for end, 
Look back and know the gods are great. 


" DON'T know what you think, Mark, 
but my opinion is that Joyce Altman 
is an unprincipled little flirt. And 

the sooner her John comes to look after her 

the better I shall be pleased.”’ 

Lucy Ruddock spoke quite sharply for 
her, being still a very even-tempered person, 
with a habit of seeing the best side of every 
body and ignoring their faults. 

“ He won't ever do that,"’ answered her 
husband brieflv. ‘‘ He never did_ before, 
and it's too late to start now. I can’t under- 
stand how they ever came to get engaged 
at all. I suppose Joyce thought it was the 
thing to do, and that he would be a nice 
tame man to order about and call her 
property.” 

Even this did not rouse Lucy to defend 
the culprit She gave a sigh and said wist- 
fully : 

“If only she and Betty would not always 
have half a dozen men in love with them 
ind quarrelling about them. They are both 
quite good nurses, you know, if it weren't 
for that And she heaved another pro- 
ligious sigh, for with all her energy and tact 
she sometimes found it a hard task to 
manage successfully her ‘‘ Home of Rest for 
lired Soldiers and Others,” as she called the 
big house on the lovely Lincolnshire estate 
at Granford that had become her property 
some little time after the war started, and 
which she had thrown open in her usual 
generous fashion to all those who she thought 
would benefit by her hospitality. It was a 
cheerful place on the whole, for soldiers back 
from the front (and these formed the majority 
of her guests) seem to be as unatfectedly 
light-hearted a set of men as it ts possible 
to find. And in this month of early spring 
she had, too quite a number of her own 
personal friends at Granford, including 
several members of the Happy Club that 
hal been inaugurated those far-oft 


thoughtless days that seemed such centuries 
ago—before the war. 

Margaret Carr was spending a much- 
needed fortnight’s holiday from strenuous 
work as a War Office clerk. Peter Trefiddian 
(now Sir Peter, though everyone invariably 
forgot to call him by his title) was there 
too. He had by this time recovered from 
his illness, and, despite his vow never again 
to leave his lovely Cornish home, had offered 
the services of his skilful pencil to his ccuntry, 
and was now regularly employed as a 
draughtsman in one of the institutions for 
the manufacture of artificial limbs. But he 
was still far from strong, and his doctor 
having ordered him a few weeks’ change, 
he had taken the opportunity of meeting his 
old friends once more. 

Lucy's husband, Mark, was also home on 
leave for the first time for many months— 
months that had tried even Lucy’s unfail- 
ingly cheerful spirit more than she cared to 
own. She teased him in just the same old 
way, however, and he, for his part, seemed 
to be just the same precise young lawyc. 
as in the old days, despite his worn and 
mud-stained khaki. Lucy had, indeed, 
lost some of her old spirits, for cf the two 
members of the Happy Club whose whole 
later history was summed up in those dread 
words “ IXilled in action,’’ one was her cousin 
Jim Crewe, the popular, lovable boy wko 
had been to her like a brother, and whose 
death was a loss that would leave a mark 
on her character for all time. 

Lastly, there were the two Altman girls, 
who at the beginning of the war had been 
left more or less to their own devices, their 
American mother being in her own country 
at the time, and resolutely declining to risk 
a meeting with a submarine in any attempt 
to return to England. So Betty and Joyce, 
having tried one form of war work after 
another, had finally taken their V.A.D. 
training and settled down at Granford, 
where there was frequently almost as much 
real nursing to be done as in a regular hos- 
pital. They had turned out far more capable 
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cikers than anyone knowing them in 
t r fluffy, frivolous pre-war days weuld 
have expected, their only real fault being a 
lilection Urting with all and sundry 
their chat However, as the = said 
harges, gencrally speaking, liked being 


flirted with by as pretty as Jevee and 
Betty Altman, and as their 
carried on 0; for all the world to see, 
it did not matter very much. Only some- 
times Lucy and others remembered that 
Joyce was already engaged to John Airey, 


girls 
{irtations were 


enly 


and were roused to a measure of indignation 
as recorded above. 

And now John was to make his appearance 
on the scene of his fiancée’s latest conquests ! 
Like all the men members of the Happy 
Club, he had found his entire hfe and out 
he had 
very antithesis of the soldier before he 
He had 


and seen 


look changed by the war, fo1 been 


the 
became one himself. joined 
the 


sively active service, been transferred, taken 


up, 


gone to front, some CXxXCes- 


his commission, and by this time had risen 
to the rank of captain. 
turning from a lengthy sojourn in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, to meet 
time the 
was coming to Granford 
and his fiancée 


Ile was now re 
Joyce for the first 


since beginning of 1915, and he 
since invalids were 
many at the moment could 
ill be spared from her daily duties. 

On the that 


Joyce to the station to meet him, and to het 


day he arrived Lucy drove 
surprise the girl seemed a little bit nervous 
and lacking in her usual self-possession 

Do you know, Lucy,”’ she said, as they 
Tcan really hardly 


like! It as such 


neared their destination 


remember what he looks 


since I saw him, and he never writes 


ages 
much.’ 


Perhaps l 


you don't write much either,” 


sail Luey, half teasingly; but the sudden 
flush on her companion's face told her that 
the random shot had hit the mark And 


again she wondered how such an incongruous 
John Airey, old 


thirty-odd years, had 


pair as butterfly Joyce and 


ind over-staid for his 


ever come to be engaged to each other. 
She had not long for her thoughts, though 
for almost as scon as they reached the little 


station the local train came pufling in, and 


they looked eagerly among the stream of 
passengers who alighted for the figure they 
expected But there w none answering 
to the deseription they both had in their 
mind that of a thin man with a shebht 


stoop and the clever, rather dreamy tace of 
a scholar. For a second they thought he 
had not but only for a 
before they had time tc 


come, second, as 
voice the thought 
Was caught by 
figures in the 
could it be Jolin Airey ? 


well-knit man, with quick, alert tread and 


their attention one of th 
platform, but 


This tall, erect 


khaki on 


a face as brown as a berry, and with nothing 
of the old John Airey about him except th 


grey hair that showed greyer than ever 
above his sunburnt neck ? They knew it 


must be, and yet they gasped with astonish- 
ment as belated recognition came to them, 
for the change in him was so extraordinary 
But if they did not know him, apparently 
someone else did. As he swung down the 
platform towards them, but before he had 
caught sight of them, another figure, dainty, 
lender, white-clad, intercepted him. 
“Why, it’s surely John Airey ! 
a delhghted they 


‘exclaimed 


voice, and recognised 
Lucy's nearest neighbour, a certain sprightly 
young Barvara Challis by name 


At this moment, however, John saw them 


widow, 


and they all met in an excited little group 
The lovers greeted each other without any 
how: 


lover-hke demonstrations, and indeed, 


have wanted to say 


ever much they might 


to each other, they would have had no op- 


portunity then, for Mrs. Challis monopolised 


the situation in a fascinating way that was 


peculiarly her own She was little more 
than a girl herself, her young husband having 
been killed early in the war, and Lucy, 


would mean to het if Mark 
a similar way, 


knowing what it 
should be taken from her in 
had given the young widow her ready sym 
pathy and had got into 
the habit of running in and out and chatting 
with the house-party at Granford whenevet 
she felt imelined—which frequently 
Between her and the Altman giTis there had 
always been a veiled antagonism—possibly, 
Margaret Carr had re- 
For Mrs. Challis 
was an obvious rival in their popularity ! 

“Why, John and I are quite old friends,” 
she was saying, in response to Luey’s rather 
remark that seemed to 
‘but this ts 
I ever expected to see him 


friendship. She 


Wald 


as the keen-cyed 


marked, a veiled \« alousy 


they 
the last place 
How vou have 


bewildered 


know each other, 


altered, John! should hardly have 

known you You are positively handsome ! 

Are you staying anywhere near for long 


Decause if so you just must come to me lor 
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afew days for the sake of old times. There's 
that great house of mine with hardly anyone 
in it simply longing to be livened up a little, 
Now do say you ll come.” 
Lucv thought she had better intervene. 

Captain Airey is to Granford 
to be with his fiancée,”’ she explained cheer- 
fully, ‘“‘ and as they haven’t met literally for 


years, | doubt if he will have much time to 


coming 


spare for any of the rest of us.’ 


“ His fiancée ?’’ questioned the widow in 
a puzzled vo-ce. 

“Yes,” answered Lucy, laying her hand 
on Joyce's arm, “didn’t you know Miss 
Altman was engaged ? ” 

“What—vou 2? Engaged to John Airey ? 
Well, this is a surprise! Of course I never 
dreamed you were engaged at all. It was 
the /ast thing that would have occurred to 
me——"’ She 
gratulations, but Lucy interrupted with the 
news that the horse was getting restive, and 


was going on to ofler con- 


that they really must consider his feelings. 
She felt annoyed at the episode, and in some 
way irritated Mrs. Challis. The half- 
malicious meaning in the pretty widow's 


with 


voice aS she expressed her surprise that 
Joyce should prove to be an engaged girl 
made her angry, less perhaps on the girl's 
own account than on John’s. He, however, 
for lus part seemed to notice no awkward- 
ness in the situaticn, but conversed on the 
drive back in an easy, sociable fashion that 
Was as new to him as was his altered appear- 
ance 

‘He's Improved, not a doubt about it, 
aid Lucy, discussing him later with her 
Peter and Margaret, all of 
known the John 


and 
had 
Airey of 

“Ves.” 
\rmy does 
at all 


always 


husband 
whom , of 


the old 


avreed 


course, 
days. 
Mark, “but then the 
wake a man up, if he’s a man 


felt’ there Airey 
than met the eye,”’ remarked Peter. “ But 
I can't say that he strikes me as being any 
more likely to ‘ look after Jovee "as IT think 
you put it, Mrs. Ruddeck, than he 
before. They seem, well, quite «fable, but 


Was more In 


Was 


hothing more 
In my humble opinion,” said Margaret 
In her decisiy “this is a case of the 
the 
lramas, and I for one shan't be surprised 
within the 
shall see ! 


way, 


Plot thickening, as they say in melo 


next few days we sec—what we 


No, I refuse to be drawn, but I 


0:3 


will just say this—kcep on watching our 
friend the widow !’ 

“You don’t like her, I know, Margaret,” 
put in Lucy, “ and [I must say she exasper- 
ated me to-day, too. Fancy turning up 
here again so soon, aftes I had shaken he: 
off so determinedly at the station! And 
then the artful way in which she found out 
that Joyce would be on duty to-morrow— 
idiot that I was not 
getting at !—before she asked him to lunch. 
But, anyway, I don’t see that I can inter- 
fere. The man seems absolutely capable of 
taking care of himself now, and I’m sure 
They must fight it out 


to see what she was 


Joyce ought to be. 
among themselves.” 

“He seemed pleased 
added Mark thoughttully, “ and [ can’t help 
feeling it rather Miss Joyce 
nght! Anyhow, we seem booked as spec- 
tators at a very pretty little comedy.” 

“ Well, I hope it will be only a comedy, 
amended kind-hearted Lucy, in whose 
nature, as Margaret often complained, 
malice was practically a minus quantity. 

John certainly did seem pleased enough 
to go anywhere and everywhere at Barbata 
Challis’s invitation in the days that followed, 
and Lucy, watching the three principal 
actors in the found herself 
quite at a loss to understand their real 
feel.ngs or to decide how the whole thing 
would end. More than Mrs. Challis 
hinted that there had been something more 
than friendship between herself and John 
Airey in the past, and it seemed really a 
possible solution that he was still more in 
love with her than with the girl to whom 
From his manner it did 


5°, 


enough to 


does serve 


comedy,” 


once 


he was engaged. 
not appear that he was happier with one of. 
them than the other, but then Barbara had 
a way of monopolising men and so manceuv- 
ring that they had to fall in with her plans 
with a good grace. John went to lunch with 
her more than once, and always seemed to 
enjoy her company, but no one could have 
accused him of going out of his way to culti- 
vate her society on his own account, On the 
other hand, nobody would have thought that 
heand Joy-e were anengaged couple re-united 
after a ‘ong and trying separation. They 
were friendly, but apparently that was ail, 
and in truth the girl did not seem to pay 
more attention to her lover than she did to 
one or two of her patients, perhaps not so 


much. To the interested onlcokers it was a 
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difficult puzzle to solve. Lucy began to be 


of opinion that if they really cared for each 


otner only as 


lo, it was a pity they did not break off the 


casually as they appeared to 


engagement and have done with it at once. 
But—did they ? 


John Airey was kicking his heels in the 


hall at Granford 
tively, for he was standing by one of the 


literally as well as figura 


long low windows tapping impatiently with 
first then the the 
woodwork He turned abruptly at 
the sound of footsteps and the rustle of a 
dress. It Barbara Challis, 
brisk trim in a white and 
skirt, and obviously pleased to see him 

“ Morning, John 


one foot and other on 


below. 
woman's was 


and serge coat 


she said, and gave him 


salute. “I was hoping I should 


All these new 


a mock 
find you by yourself friends 


of yours are all very well, but sometimes the 
old ones like to see a little of you 


hight, but the glance 


Her words were 
she threw at him as she said them was 
appealing 

I am waiting for Joyes said John 


bluntly. 
But don't go,”’ he 
turned as 


added hastily, as she 
with a littl 

“We are 
she 1s off duty quite 


though to go away 


shrug of her pretty shoulders 
only going for a walk 
soon.’ 

Chen I'll stop and talk to you till she 
comes,’’ was the gracious retort, as she seated 
herself on the window-sill beside him, a slim, 
graceful figure, with her dark head resting 
against the old panelling behind 

But 


girl’s figure in nurse’s uniform came running 


here she is she exclaimed, as a 


along the passage that led from what Lucy 


called “ the wards,’’ namely, the best rooms 
in the house, which were set apart exclusively 
for those among her prcetégés who were 
really ill 

‘No, it’s Betts said John rhey are 
awfully alike 

Now between Betty Altman and Mrs 
Challis there-was by this time an undyine 
enmity, springing if the truth must be told 
from their ivalry over a certain patient, a 
handsome young baltern, Jack Hlayes by 
name, who had been Betty private and 


until the fascinations of 
heart 


thie 


particular property 


eemed to lured hi 


the 


he widow have 


away So NOW girl vouchsafed he 


merest nod in acknowledgment of her 
presence 

Joyce sent me to tell you,” 
addressing herself pointedly to John, “ that 


she can't come yet after all 


she sa‘d, 


She can't get 
off until after lunch, as Captain Green js 
very bad again, and the sister in charge of 
him has gone out for the day. You see, he 
was so well this morning.”’ 


“ Poor Captain Green !"’ murmured Mrs 


Challis But it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, and I'm the lucky one this 
time. You can't refuse now, John. I've 
got the car outside, and we'll just run into 
Melford and back I want to do some 
shopping before lunch. I am = sure Miss 


Altman will be pleased to. think you have 


someone to amuse you Won't she ?” she 
ended 


‘She 


appealing to Betty 


may,’ answered Betty icily, 


though personally I should have thought 
he was capable of amusing himself for a 
Do as vou like, of course, John 

the likely to mind 

And she turned on her heel and marched off 
Challis flushed looked 


at her companion 


few hours 


Jovee isn't in least 


while Barbara 
pathetically 

Now 
with a little grimace 
thing. Of 


done she asked 


I didn’t mean any- 


what have | 


course, it does seem to an out- 


sider that Joyce would not be ‘ in the least 
likely to mind,’ and that she is not always 
very keen on your society when she can have 
it. Oh, I beg your pardon! I ought not 
to have said that she went on hurriedly, 
seeing that John had ftlhushed in his turn 

but I hardly ever now see anyone to re 


mind me of the dear old days, and she surely 
evrudge me this little scrap ol 


She ended with a ghost of a 


would not 
pleasure 
sigh, and her mouth drooped at the corners 
like a child's 
“Of course she 


wouldn't,” put in John 


very glad 


in a worried voice and I'll be 
indeed to come But we must be back in 
good time he will be off duty by three 


It was, however, long past three before the 


truants put in an appearance again at Gran 


ford, and Lucy, to whom Betty had indig- 
nantly confided the whole story, was inclined 
to sympathise with her condemnation ol 
the culprit 

It was a mean thing to do she said 


and no girl would ike at He 
have been back 


What cid 


punetually it any rate 


Jovee say 
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* Joyce was beside him in an instant, and between 
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them they 


had conguered the flames 
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‘ Nothing,” sa'd Betty. ‘ I told her that 
if ll him to fo to his old 


I were her I'd te 
\ ! 


Betty 1S ounger and, if anvthing 


and she was 


prettier than Joyce: h 
clined to a freedom of, speech that night 
t always have been forgiven in. anyone 
less attractive 

“It’s blowing most fr:ghtfully hard, too,” 
put in Mark, who had come in a minute 
before. “I doubt if they do get back 
You know it’s only an open car, that little 
one she drives herself, and the road from 
MeHerd is open to the sea nearly all the 
And Airey doesn't drive 
the things he can't do. Listen to it: we're 
in for one of the real old Lincolnshire gales, 
fancy.” 

Here they are,’ 

as she gazed anx-ously out of the window, 

but it isn’t Mrs. Challis driving—it’s 
Margaret surely. And John Airey doesn't 
appear to be there at all. What can have 

] 


way. it’s one of 


cried Lucy suddenly, 


happened 

The wind was indeed furious, and as the 
front door was opened such a blast came 
howling in as almost knocked them down. 
Margaret Carr, her face rosy and-her eyes 
sparkling, let go of the steer:ng-wheel and 
jumped out John’s head then suddenly 
appeared from the flcor, where he had ap- 
parently been sitting, and he helped*+Mrs, 
Challis carefully out 


Such a piece of luck,”’ said Margaret 


briskly Peter and I were out for a walk 
on the shore, and we were wondering how 
we should ever get home through this storm 
when we ran across these people Mrs. 
Challis had suddenly turned faint and 


couldn't drive any more, and Captain Airey 
had run them into a ditch twice and then 
given it up. We found them in a ditch, 
by the way ’’—she laughed—‘‘ and I know 
now that not for nothing was I] the vicar’s 
daughter and jack-of-all-trades at 
with a knowledge of most things, including 
the ‘driving of a car and the efficient salving 
ditches 


home, 


ol sani 


behind 
| hope he'll be all nicht : said 
anx:ously 


hh, I’m going back fe 


Irom Peter’s coming on 
Lucy 

him,’ explained 
argaret, Who meantime had been turning 


the litle car round, and in a minute she was 


return aid John 


trying to speak I gatly, but. Lucy fancied, 
looking a wee bit ashamed of himself 

“Oh, what a fool lam ! "’ moaned Barbara 
Challis, “to have upset you all like this 
But storms and wind always make me ill 
I can’t stand this sort of weather at all 
She looked round her with a terr.fied air, and 
just then «Joyce came down the stairs to- 
wards the group. 

“Oh, Miss Altman !” 


eenung to recover her presence of mind, “| 


went on the widow 


con't knew how to apologise for making 
John miss his appointment with you. As 
a matter of fact we were later in starting 
back than we meant to be, and although h 
told. me not to hurry, I guessed you would 
be expecting him, so I] put on the pace 
and I think I overdid it 

‘As far as ] was concerned,’ 
in a_ perfectly 
“it didn’t matter the very least bit 


said Jovee 
even, unconcerned voice 
] was 
s, although 
Captain Green is better, he would have got 
dreadfully miserable if he had been left by 
himself at all 


really too busy to come any Way,a 


I have only just come from 


him. But you poor things,’ ‘she added 


solicitously, “‘ have been rather ternbly 
pumshed for dawdling.”’ 

They have,’’ agreed Lucy, “ and IJ reall, 
think that you had better make up you 
here all night.’ She ad 


dressed the widow, who had sunk, white and 


mind to stay 


exhausted, on a couch. “ The storm 1s 
getting worse instead of better, and ] don't 
Phere 
is a little room in the west wing empty if you 


see how you can p ssiblv get bac kk 


wouldn't mind s'eeping there, but we are 
so full up that I can't offer you anything 
more elaborate 

Mrs. Challis was only too grateful and 
relieved, though she hesitated and demurred 
at first because of the trouble she felt she 
would be when Mar 


garet and Peter, whom she had picked up 


giving. 


struggling on his homeward way, appeared 
a few minutes later, they reported that 1 
was practically 


all 
That setth 


impossible to get along at 


sit, then,’’ said Lucy. ‘ You 


stay. Jl go and see about your 


room at once, as | really think the wisest 


thing you can do is to go straight to bed 


But almost before the last word was out 
of her mouth there was a terrifying crash 
and the house shook as though it were about 
to fall Chen came lesser 


upon them, 
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A DAY OF MISADVENTURE 


crashes and rumblings, and shrieks from 
other parts of the house. 

There was instant confusion, everyone 
running here and there to discover what had 
happened, and in the general pandemonium 
nobody apparently, except Lucy, roticed 
that Barbara Challis, screaming as though 
in an extremity of terror, had flung herself 
into John’s arms for protection. What he 
lid she did not stop to see, but as a few 
minutes later she found him beside her work- 
ing and helping, she presumed he did not 
spend very long over the task of reassuring 
her. 

The explanation of the seeming earth- 
juake was the fall of an enormous old tree 
that stocd, as Mark had more than once 
pointed out, a little too near the house to be 
iultogether safe. The violence of the storm 
had proved too much for its stability, and 
it had fallen with prodigious force against 
the eastern end, breaking much of the brick- 
work and smashing an innumerable quantity 
windows. Luckily no one was seriously 
injured, though one or two of the men who 
happened to be in their rooms on that side 
ft the house had received slight cuts from 
flying bits of broken glass. These had to be 
ittended to promptly, of course, and a 
kitchen-maid who could not at first be 
onvinced that it was neither the end 
of the world nor an invasion of the 
Germans, had to be treated for an ob 
stinately violent fit of hysterics. Vinally 
beds had to be moved from the = unin- 
habitable rooms and ranged in close order 
in other, already oceupied, apartments, 
which took on the appearance of regular 
hospital wards, while the broken windows 
were patched up for the night as best they 
ould be with paper and boards. Amid the 
numerous demands on her attention Lucy 
lorgot all about her uninvited guest for a 
long time, but presently she remembered her 
existence and asked Jovce if she knew any- 
thing about her. oak 

I tucked her up on a couch in the small 
hall,” said Joyee ‘She seemed so upset 
and hysterical that I gave her a sedative, and 
when she was quieter told her to le still 
and try to go to sleep Perhaps I'd better 
59 and have a look at her.” 

The “small hall ”’ opened out of the big 


entrance hall at Granford and was really 


isc as a Jarge room, bemeg in all respects 


like xcept that several decors opened 
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on to it and there was a staircase in one 
corner, 

Coming to the top of these stairs, Joyce 
stopped, thinking that she could look down, 
and if Barbara should still be asleep, go 
away again without disturbing her. As 
she craned over to get a view of the place 
where she had left her, she clutched the 
banisters suddenly and caught her breath as 
if utterly astounded at what she saw. 
Even as she gazed there came from below a 
terrified scream, followed by another and 
another, and in a second Joyce was flying 
cown the stairs as a spurt of flame arose 
from the rugs among which Mrs. Challis 
was lying. 

But someone else was even quicker than 
she was. Before she could reach the spot, 
a door at the oppesite end of the hall was 
flung open, and John Atrey, taking the inter- 
vening space in a stride or two, was giving 
battle to the fire. Joyce was beside him tn 
an instant, and between them they had 
conquered the flames and were trying to 
soothe the still screaming woman before 
Lucy and the others, attracted by the noise, 
arrived on the scene. 
exclaimed Lucy, trying to 
gather the facts from the bz bel of talk that 


Goodness 


arose; ‘“‘as !f we hadn’t had enough for one 
evening! Now, Mrs. Chaltis, do try to be 
calm and tell us what did happen.” 

“ T was asleep,’’ was the incoherent reply, 
‘and [ woke up all of a sudden with the 
lamp tumbling on to me, and it flared up 
before I could stop it. Miss Altman must 
have left it too near me—perhaps I knocked 
it while I was asleep.”’ 

‘i " began Joyce indignantly, but 
suddenly she stopped, as if she had changed 
her mind about something, and no one 
noticed that she had spoken at ail. 

“Well, thank goodness there’s no worse 
damage done than a burnt rug,” said 
harassed Lucy. ‘‘Come along now, Mrs. 
Challis, there is a room ready for you, and 
I think the best thing [ can do for you ts to 
put you to bed, after all the shocks you have 
had.’ And she carried her off determinedly, 
while more than one person heaved a sigh 
of relief, 

Jovee, hurrying back to finish off var-ous 
jobs that still waited, presently found John 
beside her, clearing up the debris in a corner 
reom that had suttered more Camave from 
the storm's fury than most, 
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Careless thing ior a nurse to do,” he 
remarked leaving a lamp like that 
Perhaps,” wa ul the answer she 
vouchsafe 
John in a different 


Look here ard 
tone what are you shielding her for 
Joyce jumped 

‘ Shielding her 
Yes You saw that she did tt herself 


I know, because I saw you looking over 


she quest med feebly 


the stairs, so you can't have helped seeing 
her deliberately pull that lamp towards 
her and upset it before she began to 
scream should have stopped her, 
enly it all happened so quickly. I'm 


bothered if I can make out what she did it 


for myself, but she always had a way o 
doing inexplicable thing: went through 
the hall a minute or two before to find some 
thing in the smoking-room, and although 
she didn’t speak, it struck me she was awak« 
So she would know that I could come to her 
assistance pretty quickly, and that there 
would be no real damage done. I was just 
coming back and saw what she did through 
the crack of the door And now, in addi- 
tion to the mystery of her apparently mad 
action, here are you refusing to delend 
vourself when she as good as says it’s all 
vour fault I don't know what's come to 
everybody, upon my word 

Joyce, struggling with an unusual desire 
to weep, suddenly made up her mind to 
have the whole thing out once and for all. 

I haven't really decided myself why 1 
didn’t give her away » | can’t tell vou 
she said, “ but IT think the chief thing was 
that 1 thought that if you were going to 


tnarry her you might as well think she was 


as nice as possible 

Varrv her ? cerned John, 

M'm aid his fiancée, looking him 
ti ht in the eye You'd got your arms 


round herjustat the minute,if you remember, 
and when the tree first fell she clung round 
vour neck, and really one can only come to 
the conclusion that there is. so 10 syn il 
omething in it 
Having said which with a creat show of 
uur and determination, Jovee suddenly 
turned away and began to ery quietly and 
niserably John looked at her for a second 
viih the air of a man for whom surpris 
have reached the limit Phen he took a 
towards her, and, with the new master 


fulness that he had aCquulre l he took her 


in his arms and began to speak im a low 
voice, while Joyes turned her head till it 
rested on his shoulder, and went on crying, 
but apparently more contentedl|y 
rhere ts nobody on earth,”’ said her lover, 
‘that TI want to marry except you I can 
honestly say there has never been anything 
between me and Barbara Challis that all the 
world couldn't know about. I do seem to 
have seen a cood deal of her since I've been 
here, but it has just happened. And I 
didn’t bother to keep out of her way at all, 
because, in the first place, we were such old 
friends—I knew her when | was ten years 
old, as vou know—and so it didn't strike 
me vou would be jealous, and also because, 
well, ] have been wondering whether you 
cared at all for me, Joyce. You know you 
haven't appeared to much, and really from 
that point of view as well it didn’t seem to 
matter what I did Let's have the truth 
now and know where we are Do you care 
lor me iat all ecause nowadays I 
don't want vou to marry me if you don't 
ven though | shall never marry anyone 
else And if vou do, why have vou been 
tormenting me by turting with all the men 
in the place 
Jovee’s tears had ceased by this. time. 
She hesitated a minute before she answered : 


I don't seem able to help thirting just a 


littl when men hke me, but really, John, 


I don't mean at harm, and | never go very 
far And perhaps I’ve done it a bit more 
lately just to make ou pealor because Mrs 


Chalhs did drop hints that you were in love 
vith her, vou know But I'll never do it 
any more if it upsets vou because, although 
roiaelong time I was only ort of fond of 
you, | ldo love you now John 


And this seemed to satisfy him entirely. 


It was a good deal later that Lucy, having 
seen all the invalids safely disposed for the 
might and sent the tired and excited ser- 


cocoa 


vants to bed propose 1 a belated 
party round the hall fire for the rest of the 
houschold before they too retired, Some 
vere so sleepy that they preferred to go 


tra'ght to bed; and Lucy looked round 
on the litthe band that presently yawned and 


talked and made and drank cups of steams 


cocoa, she suddenly exclarme 


Why, we are all Happy Clubbers, I d 
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And so they were, Margaret and Peter, 
Joyce and Betty and John Airey, Lucy and 
Mark. 

“This is a coincidence,’’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet. ‘“ Peter and I were talking about 
the Happy Club only this afternoon. The 
Lincolnshire coast is really not at all unlike 
what we used to see day after day at Knocke, 
ind it put us in mind of old times.” 

“Same wide stretch of sea—same sand- 


hills and grey dune grass—same colour even 
sometimes.’ Peter spoke dreamily, the 
irtist’s soul of him showing in his eyes as 
he thought of the beauty of the earth he so 
loved, 

‘Same people,’’ added John, “ or some of 
them. And some of them very happy!”’ He 
looked at his sweetheart as he spoke, and she 
smiled back at him. 

“Happy, of course !’’ Margaret’s voice 
was determined, but the little sigh that 
escaped after the words showed that, 
despite all her pluck, the time of waiting for 
her Martin to come back from ‘‘ somewhere 
in France’’ was proving a strain. Lucy 
looked up in quick sympathy. 

“Yes, know,” she said, answering the 
unspoken thought, “I feel like that when 
Mark’s away And for a moment the 
thoughts of all of them flew to that not far 
distant land of strife, where Martin St. 
Clair was then, where Mark soon would be 
again, and from which jolly red-haired Jim 
and Almeric St. Clair would never now 
return. There was a little pause, the pause 
In which one toasts absent friends, without 
the words that will not come. 

* Anyhow, Monica Mainwaring is happy,”’ 
went on Lucy suddenly, in a brisk voice 
rom which all emotion was carefully erased. 

You remember the exquisite Monica 
She is married to a country doctor and work- 
ing like a Trojan herself and thoroughly en 
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joying it. And another happy person is 
Frances Colvin. I heard from her yester- 
day, but forgot to tell you. She married, 
too, you know—a great burly Canadian. 
We met him once, and at first I wasn’t 
altogether sure it was going to be a success. 
But they're out in Canada now, and she 
writes so enthusiastically. And the baby is 
the most wonderful child that ever was 
born! There’s no doubt about it—she 7s 
happy.” 

‘“ So am I—very happy,”’ remarked Betty, 
in such a meaning tone that they all looked 
at her. 

“Why, Betty!” cried Joyce. “ Who is 

Betty blushed. 

‘I didn’t say it was anybody,” she said, 
‘but, as a matter of fact, it is Jack Hayes, 
and we're engaged. He was cut with a bit 
of glass, you see, and | was frightened, and 
so—it happened,” she ended lucidly, and a 
chorus of congratulation greeted her news. 
“T believe we are all happy,” said Peter, 
in spite of the unpleasant things that have 
happened to most of us since we formed the 
club. Or perhaps because of them,’’ he 
added wisely, “‘ for it seems to me that one 
can't be really awfully happy unless one 
knows what it is to be miserable.” 


‘ 


* Just as we appreciate cups of cocoa and 
the thought of a night’s rest,’’ said Mark, 
with a gravity belied by the twinkle in his 
eye, “ali the more because of the uncom- 
monly harassing evening we have all had. 
Here's to the Happy Club, and may we never 
lack cocoa to drink it in!” 

They laughed and drank. 
“Did you notice John Airey holding 


Joyce's hand ? asked Lucy, as she and 
her husband wearily climbed the stairs. 
‘Thank goodness those two are properly 


in love with each other at last!” 


END.] 
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MRS. GEO. DE HORNE VAIZEY 


A Tribute 


By THE 


PERSONALITY never dies ; the person 
A passes away, the body fades, but such 
a bright, winsome, whole-hearted per- 
sonality as that of the late Mrs. George de 
Horne Vaizey remains as an inspiration to 
her friends, even though the spirit has had 
its release from the frail, troublesome flesh. 
Mrs. Vaizey was essen- 
tially one who rose above 
earthly limitations—if it 
were not so, that wide 
circle of readers could 
never have been created 
and maintained : for years 
bodily affliction kept her 
t prisoner in her chair, 
vet she lived keenly and 
in close touch with all 
that was going on. As 
her stories show, she was 
ever alive to the passing 
phase, and ready, whilst 
loving the old, to welcome 
the new. Those who knew 
her first by her letters 
o bright and vivacious 
were surprised when they 
came to see her to find 
But the first 
impression so soon wore 


an invalid. 


off: it was the spirit that 
was fresh and = joyous 
perfectly healthy and 
untouched by outward 
chains 

rhe few interviews I had with Mrs. Vaizey 
are precious memories. I first met her at 
an old-fashioned house in the West End 
of London, at the time when she was writing 

Cynthia Charrington ”’ for THE QUIVER 
ome seven or eight years ago, I suppose. 
She afterwards moved to a Hampstead flat, 
where I met her again. It was a delightful 
room in which she wrote and received her 


visitors. Inside, a restful colour harmony 
in which cream walls, dark oak, and blue 
carpet all played their part. Outside, the 
two big windows gave wide-stretching views 


EDITOR 


the one over Hampstead Heath, the other 
over London. One can imagine how 
Mrs. de Horne Vaizey, with her gay, eager 
interest in whatever of life her invalid con- 
dition allowed her to touch, must have loved 
those views. 

“We saw all three Zepps brought down, 
watching from this win- 
dow,” said Mr. Vaizey, in 
giving some reminiscences 
for this article, and he pro- 
ceeded to tell a character- 
istic story of how his wife 
had insisted on getting up 
from bed, and being taken 
into the dining-room in 
her wheeled chair to see 
the Zeppelin which subse- 
quently came to grief at 
Potters Bar. He had tried 
to dissuade her, on the 
ground that, firstly, it was 
a pity in her invalid state 
to get out of bed in the 
middle of the night; se- 
condly, she would have to 
rick her neck to see any- 


fauth/ 


Wows Vag happens—I must see it 
Titcaacnanoenii was her answer, and it 


right 
thirdly, she would prob- 
ably be bombed ! 

“ It doesn’t matter what 


was she, in point of fact, 
who had the triumph of first discovering 
that the monster had been hit. ‘ Hurrah! 
They've got the beastly thing!” she ex 
claimed, watching through the field-glasses 
—and in another moment the sky was all 
lit up with the rosy glare that set five 
million people wildly cheering. 

It was just like her—that determination 
not to miss any exciting experience which 
came her way. Always—even during those 
last years when arthritis in its worst form 
left her with no prospect but that of getting 
gradually worse and more helpless, until at 
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MRS. GEO. DE 


length she would not be able so much as to 
wash her face or feed herself—she kept that 
zest of life which often seems to go with 
Irish descent. In this case the descent was 
not Irish, but pure Highland Scotch on 
both sides—she was a distant cousin of 
Gladstone’s, by the way. Probably the 
quick sympathy is much the same in both 
races, and it is that sympathy which 
gives a wonderful power of ever-springing 
happiness when to more self-centred natures 
there would seem to 

be nothing left worth 


living for. | POU Im 
Y faword little exaggeration ! 


Mrs. de Horne 
Vaizey always lived 


HORNE VAIZEY 


by a delightful illustrated poem, contrasting 
the dowdiness which had made the average 
sick-room of fifty years ago a depressing 
place, with the dainty smartness which 
makes a modern woman no less attractive in 
illness than in health. On another occasion 
the official report of “ a beautiful night ”’ was 
humorously commented on by a sheet of 
notepaper on which the invalid was repre- 
sented in bed, haunted by all the striking 
clocks, trams, Zeppelins, and nightmares, 
which, as the author- 
ess implied—it is to 
be hoped with some 


had made the 


so much, and so fle hu cli “beautiful night ” 


vividly, in other | 


people's lives. A stay Yar 


at an hotel put her | 


anything but peace- 
ful in reality. 

Those humorous 
illustrations of Mrs. 


into touch at once | Nha 6 vA) 
with a whole new ! de Horne Vaizey’s 
A ons - 


set of friends—to her 


there were no such . 
beings as mere in- J Ae tiure th utd 


different acquaint 


were things of joy. 
She made them by 
an ingenious combi- 


nation of bits cut 
ances. People inter- a our Coufal from advertisement 


ested her far more 


pictures, and her 


intensely than places. f own peculiarly ex- 


“Do you see that 
woman over there ?” 
she would say to her 


husband of some Aka WM 


pressive rough 


She was astonish- 
ingly versatile. The 
rooms of her Hamp- 


stranger; “I'll tell 
you all about her!” | h stead flat are all 


and she would, 
though all she knew 
was what her quick 
Instinct divined from 
lace and gesture. No wonder she often 
came away from the hotel with six new 
stories in her head ! 

That same keenness of sympathy and 
Mterest gave her a perfect genius for friend- 
ship. Not only to her husband and son and 
laughter, but to a whole wide circle of 
Irends and relations besides, the world is 
an emptier place now, less because of the 
loss of Mrs. de Horne Vaizey, the brilliant 
Writer, than because an intensely loving 
and lovable woman has gone. Always she 
Was doing something kind for somebody. 

Many of the kindnesses were full of that 
spirit of joyous fun which was native to 
her. For instan e, a friend who had to 
undergo a serious operation was enlivened 
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Part of a letter from Mrs. Vaizey referiing 
to her story on page 591. 


decorated with speci- 
mens of her wonder- 
ful needlework pic- 
tures.’’ In the dining- 
room is one showing “‘ 1800” and “ 1900.” 
In “1800 "' two girls, in the funnel-shaped 
bonnets and hoop skirts that were worn 
while George the Third was reigning, have 
their heads very close together over some 
scandal. In r900”’ three damsels, in the 
huge hats and dashing costumes which 
marked the new century, are bending over 
a tea-table evidently absorbed in that same 
fascinating pursuit of picking a friend's cha- 
racter to pieces. The ‘“ 1800” frocks—so 
Mr. de Horne Vaizey explained—were cut 
out of dresses actually worn at that time 
by two great-aunts of his own, Other 
parts of the picture looked like the most 
delicate painting, and it was only on close 
examination that it became clear that a 


i 
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| 
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| 
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needle, not a brush, had formed the colour 


but even more exquisite 
hung 


Less sprightly 
needlework flower garden that 


\ 


on the bedroom wall, looking for all the world 


i a 


like one of those pictures of gay borders that 
one sees every year at the Academy. 
were other needlework pictures in the room, 
no less lovely and Mr. de Horne Vaizey 
said that most of the very best had been 
It gave one a vivid 
impression of the that 
always busy with needle, pencil, or 
Whatever she did had the same quality of 
brilliant facility. 


given away to friends. 
clever 


fingers 


pen 


Writing for the Fun of it 

Her writing was always something spon 
taneous and joyful. She wrote for the fun 
ot it not 
had 
quantity 


because, like some authors, she 


rule to turn out a certain 

Her husband laughed 
‘Oh dear 
when the impulse came 
that she 


and cet 


made it a 
every day 
no,” he said, 


at the very idea. 


she just wrote 
fond of 


‘nothing if not 


She was saving of herself 


was inaccurate,’ 
tainly the idea of writing according to routine 
would have been quite foreign to her.’ 

The truth 
naturally that she had no need to acquire 


was that writing came so 


the trade by constant labour and pains, as 
some, even of those who afterwards become 
famous, have to do \s a nursery child she 
told stories to an enthralled circle of brothers 
only fifteen when 


and sisters ; and she wa 


her first tale was 


entered for a 


published in a local paper. 
times in the course of her life she 


story competition, and four 


times out of the five she won the 


while on the fifth occasion she 


prize, 


was second ! 


Gathering Story Material 


Each fresh experience as it came provided 


her with material for new stories “The 


Rose-Coloured Thread for instance, wa 
ted by the tour to Egypt and Con 
tantinople which led to her becoming 


ore | to Mr. de Horne Vaizey, who was a 


traveller Pixie owed her origin 
to a ten davs’ visit to Ireland, the only 
acquaintance the writer had with that 
country, by the way. The Salt of Lite 
grew out of memories of her early youth. 


Did she talk over the characters much 


writing the stories 


he w 
« il { 


de Horne 


Sometimes she did ul Ma 


There 


were 


Vaizey. ‘ Not so very much, though. She 
used to laugh and say, ‘ What’s the good of 
talking over the books with you ? vou don’t 
read them’; and |] ‘Yes, Ido 


sometimes, but what’s the good of suggest- 


used to say, 


ing plots to you you never use them,’ 
She was always saying that if only somebody 
would give her a plot, she would make a 
but when I gave her really 
that had actually hap 
always said, ‘Oh, | 
work up that.’ With certain of 
I helped her, though.”’ 

Really, Mrs. 
at “ working up 


as I can personally testify If J 


story out of it, 
fine plots—things 
pened—she couldn't 
her books 
good 


Vaizey was amazingly 


other people's suggestions 
had in 
mind some special number of Tur Ovuiver 

a Mothers’ and Daughters’ Number, for in 
stance to tell Mrs 
the sort of thing that was wanted—or even 


it was sufficient Vaizey 


to give a crude outline of the plot—and she 


would turn out an exquisitely fresh, living 
word-photograph of people whom one could 
love rhe last 
number 


letter 


and story she 


recognise 
wrote Is printed in thi and readers 
which 


‘a help 


will be interested in the with 
sie forwarded it It will indeed be 


and comfort’? to many 


The World’s Tragedy 
It was the War that first really 
the merry spirit which had been so 


clouded 
allantly 
gay through all personal misfortune. She, who 
and who felt other 
could 


was ardently patriotic, 


people's joys and sorrows as her own 


not but be crushed and overwhelmed by the 


world’s tragedy Through frends and re 


lations it wounded her at point after point. 


[wo nephews—one dear to her as a son 


were killed at the Wat 
No doubt grief reacted on the frail 
crippled body, and made her illness worst 


that must 


had live l 


An operation revealed trouble 
have caused worse 


and 


suffering aft sie 
when he passed away on 


Who loved her the mo 


longe Ff 
t 


January 23rd, those 


dearly were unselfish enough not to 
erudge her her release to adapt the wot ls 


Making 


dreari¢i 


of the pathetic hero of her story 


(ood Only the world 1 a 
emptier place now she is gone 
“She was alway ih a vivid person, 


aid her husband umming up the whole 
impression 


such a vivid person ! 


of her in those few words— ? 
he corrected himself 
quickly, 


stral 
3 ul 
| di 
| 
tl 
ju 
‘ 
t] 
: ta 
St 
of 
: 
Ww 
m 
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Your Favourite Recreation 
HAT is vour favourite recreation ? 
You may say that this is not a 
‘matter of urgent national import- 
ince "—to adopt the phraseology of the 
day. Butitis. Apart from the well-known 
proverb that “ all work and no play,” etc., 
and the appropriate agricultural illustration 
that the land must periodically lie fallow, 
just now we are able to take our recreation 
by “change of occupation,’’ and it is by 
this ringing the changes on work that we 
are all hoping to win the war! First, of 
course, come the soldiers: they are practi- 
cally all amateurs, and although they would 
take the simile of “ recreation ’’ unkindly, 
still it certainly is a most drastic change 
of occupation, and they are all of them 

plaving the game.”’ 
se 
National Service 

HEN comes National Service. I am 
much interested in National Service, 
partly, it must be owned, through the con- 
stant references in the papers to the Utilisa 
tion of the He Ip of Professional Men, Men 
who, in times past, have been earning all 
sorts of wonderful incomes, from a thousand 
a year and upwards, have been writing to 
the papers explaining how much they are 
worth to the nation if they were taken 
on for similar work—at a similar salary 
Furthermore, one or two of my friends have 
suddenly blossomed out as really important 
people, fresh recruits in the army of Govern: 
ment officials that are now covering the land. 
Ina Whisper it is explained what wonderful 
salaries they are now drawing, and what 
important work they are now doing—in 
getting other people to work, [suppose. So 
sreat was my interest in this subject that 
the other night I dreamt that Mr. Lloyd 
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George sent for me, said he had been reading 
an article of mine in THe Quiver, and 
wished me, in the national interest, to under- 
take the office of ——-__ Here, unfortunately, 
my dream ended, and, to my undying regret, 
I shall never know what position of high 
honour and importance I was destined to 
occupy. shall still be interested in 
National Service, but my difficulties are 
elementary, and fall under two heads: 
firstly, which of all those mysterious and 
fascinating jobs should I be suited for; and 
secondly, how in the name of all that is 
wonderful do quite ordinary people, such 
as myself, manage to find their way into 
them ? When these two little problems are 
settled my readers may expect to find me 
blossoming out as Chief Controller of the 
Potato Peelings Department in the Food 
Dictator’s Office, or Sub-District Inspector 
of the Supply of Watercress and Flowers for 
Women Munition Workers. I promise, if 
appointed to either of these high positions, 
to fulfil my duties with the most exemplary 
exactitude—and to edit THe QuIVER in my 
spare time, for [ am sure no one could con- 
ceive of a Government Department where 
the hours were not eleven to four. Alas, 
these visions of patriotic endeavour must, 
surely, be confined to the world of dreams 
as far as I am concerned, so I must fall 
back on that form of recreation-service 
that all of us’are indulging in under the 
guise of “ adding to the food supply.” 


The Tale of a War-Time Patch 
EVER until these last few weeks have 
I had such sympathy with the agri- 
cultural labourer, True, for two years past 
I have had a plot of land—call it an allot- 
ment, to be up to date—wherein to produce 
war-time vegetables. The first year I was 
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told that the land had been granted to me 
partly in order to find occupation for the 
unemployed. Consequently, a very well- 
bearded individual, who said he was a 
jobbing gardener, broke up the soil at my 
expense, put ina few plants, and sure enough, 
in due course, I had some cabbages—each 


of which, I estimated, cost me two shillings ! 


Personal ”’ Service 
HIS year it was useless to look for even 
jobbing 


the vaguest of gardeners, 


and, besides, the fashion has been to dig 
oneself. I have duly spent some days “ on 
the land,” and can testify that of all the 
back-aching occupations, “ trenching ”’ is 
True, there 
In the 
neighbourhood in which I dwellit has become 
a habit, a craze—almost a ritual. Old men 
ind boys, women and C3’s have valiantly 
attacked Jand hugely greater than their 
capacity, with a ferocity and optimism that 
speaks highly for the eternal youth of ow 
race. The way they have dug up brick 


the hardest and the slowest. 
are different ways of going about it. 


bats and paths in the waste lands adjoining 
our roads has been truly marvellous. But I 
do notice that, for the beginner, all that is 
necessary is to dig the first trench very 
deep, and then get shallower and shallower 
until you end simply with turning over the 
top soil, This, when finished, looks vastly 
similar to a properly dug field, and is in- 
finitely easier. Alas, I have tried that 
method in the two past seasons, and know 
to my cost that it will not do. So my 
digging this vear has had to be of the 


sje 
Some Compensations 


digging is laborious and back-aching 


thorough order. 


work, it has its compensations, I can 
truly testify that never before have | 


realised the beauty of the springtime, never 


felt the fascination of mother earth, never 
entered so into communion with Nature, 
as when digging away at the plot of land 
at the back of the house. After all, agricul- 
ture is at the back of everything, and 
despite wind and weather, toil and disap- 
pointments, the land has its mysterious 
There is no war-time 
recreation that will take the mind so 


compen ations, 


completely and so satisfactorily oft one’s 
worries and sorrows as this primary tilling 
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of the soil. But there are other recrea- 
tions for rainy days. 

I think there has been a return to the 
reading habit of late; it may be the more 
superficial kind of reading mostiy, but I am 
told that books are more and more in demand 
—and many of them the more solid order, I 
devoutly hope this is so, because I believe 
that, for many people, in reading lies their 
hope of salvation. Instead of brooding on 
the evils of the times we want to get right 
away into the larger world that reading so 


quickly supplies. Do not too lightly drop 


A Walking Holiday 

NOTHER recreation that ought to have 
walking! When 
trains are wanted for the 
war, and petrol is taboo, we ought more and 


your reading. 


a war-time vogue 1s 
engines and 


more to get our recreation by walking. 
Apropos of this, Miss Agnes M. Miall has 
narrated her experiences of walking-tour 
holidays for women in an article, ‘‘ Vaga- 


bonds Afoot,’’ for my June number, 


Woman Substitutes 

HOSE of my women readers who have 
taken up work in banks or Govern- 
ment establishments—as a recreation or a 
necessity—will be interested in an article on 
“Woman Substitutes in my June number 
Is this great army of woman substitutes 
‘making good ”’ ?—and what will be its 
future after the war?) This is an important 

contribution to a vital problem of to-day. 
Since the holding of the ‘‘ Cinema Com- 
mission ” there has been a great deal of 
discussion on this particular form of recrea 
tion. What do my readers think of the 
two articles in this number ? I am hoping 
to have a “reply to Miss 
serious indictment in my next issue, and 


Barnard’s 


welcome the opinions of readers. 


Se 

When You Write to Me 
| AM always glad to hear from my 

readers. When you write to me, please 
note the new and 
correct postal ad- 
dress : The Editor, 
THE Quiver, La 
Belle 


pauvage, 
London, E.C, 4.” 


AS 


SOME ITALIAN FANCY WORK 


HIS beautiful work 


known very long in England, though 
Italy for many a narrow hem, 


it has been done in 

years Little seems to 
be known of its original 
lustory, and no mention 
of it is to be found in 
any of the old books on 
needlework 

There are many beau- 
tiful patterns. The one 
shown on this little bag 
is not difficult. Great 
care must be taken to 
get the right linen and 
thread, otherwise the 
work never looks right. 
\ firm, even lnen must 
be used, one of which the 
warp and weft threads 
are the same thickness. 

In some linen only one 
thread need be drawn, 
but it will generally be 
found better to draw two, 
and work over four, as 
this throws up the design. 
lhe worker must judge 
for herself which looks 
better. In the illustration 
two have been drawn. 


One of the uses to which this 
work can be applied. 


has not been How to Make the Bag 
Measure off the size required, allowing for 
then decide at what distance 


from the edge you will 
work the border. In this 
case mark about one- 
tenth of the whole length 
for the line where the 
work begins. 

Draw out one thread, 
being very careful not to 
let it pull from the hem. 
It is a good plan when 
the thread is partly drawn 
to cut it about six threads 
from the hem, and then 
draw it out, and tuck it 
under the hem, thus 
avoiding a raw edge. 
Leave four threads, draw 
two; and so on until 
forty-two threads are 
drawn. This will make 
twenty-one rows of holes, 
which seems to be the 
general width of all the 
border patterns, 

First do the hem all 
round the bag in hem- 
stitching, taking up four 
threads. 
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The Background 
Fasten the thread 
firmly at the top corner 
of the border, and 
backstitch over four 
threads with a vertical 
stitch in between every 
Fig. 1 group of four. The 
illustrations show 


exactly how to proceed After working the 
first horizontal backstitch, put the needle 
in four threads down, and bring it out four 
to the left, and four above. Finish the row, 
end off the thread, and begin again from 
the right-hand side as before. 

[his is important, as otherwise the work 
alternates and produces a striped instead 
of an_ all-over 
a Pp pea Trance 
Another point 
needing care 1S 
to be quite sure 
that the same 
four threads are 
backstitched on 
every row, as 
the raised work 
is afterwards 
lone on this 
foundation, 


The Raised 
Work 

For the thick 
bar, about which 
the trailing de- 
sign is arranged, 
padding cotton, or very thick soft thread, 
forms the foundation, and this is closely 
covered with the linen thread. In the ex 
ample illustrated, four strands of padding 
cotton are used 

Place the padding cotton in position and 
firmly fasten the ends. Count the hole 
covered by the first straight length. Al 
wavs leave one row of holes beyond the 
thick bar that it does 
cover the background 


not ompletely 


It is a good plan for a_be- 
ginner torun a coloured thread 
where this thie k bar comes, so 
that it is even and the space 
The bar of 
padding cotton is held by 


can be regulated 


buttonholing as illustrated 
The stitches must be quite 


This forms the foundation of the raised work. 


regular, and this is 
easy if the diagonal of 
holes is followed. 

A beginner might be 
apt to put the first 
row of stitches too 
close together in her 
anxiety to cover the 
padding cotton, This 
would take away from the effect, the cover 
ing being done by the number of the second 
working threads, and not the nearness of 
the first row of stitches 

The loops of the buttonholing are an equal 
distance apart. To avoid crowding the inner 
edge of the curve, a few stitches only half 
way across may be done at each bend, 

In doing the 
first row care 
must be taken 
not to pull the 
thread tight, for 
the next stitches 
will make the 
work pucker 
unless the 
threads are easy 

rhe entire 
length of pad 
ding must be 
in place 
before the next 
titches can be 
done When 
this is done 
begin at the be 
ginning of the 
padding cotton, and pick up each thread 
leaving the working thread on the right 
hand side of the needle, as in doing outline 
stitch. Finish one row, and begin at the 
beginning again, and so on until all the pad 
ding cotton is covered with even rows o! 
stitches. It ought to lie quite evenly, not 
twisting at all. The thread used for this ts 
thicker than that used for the background 

Be careful to use the thread the right 
way, otherwise it roughens and 
twists, and try to have sulh 
cient thread to finish a row, 


as joins do not look well 


The Flowers 
Find the centre row of holes 
from the top of the vandyke. 


In this pattern it is seven. 


Me 
holes 
tailo 
first 
singl 
thun 


thre 


butt 
butte 
not 


pass 
it uy 
chan 
with 
whi 
mall 
then 
> 
1311 
i 
3 2h 
tens! 
t1 
2h 
1} 
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THE “ERSKINE” BORDER AND CORNER 


Make a bar of three threads across five 
holes, and over this work thirteen or fourteen 
tailor’s buttonhole stitches (Fig. 1). The 
first row is worked from right to left, the 
single thread being held down by the left 
thumb. Pass the needle under the bar (not 
through the material), over this single 
thread ; under the point from left to right, 
pass the double thread from the eye. Draw 
it up to make a firm knot. 

To begin a second row leave the first 
buttonhole stitch and work the tailor’s 
buttonhole from left to right, taking care 
not to catch through to the linen (Fig. 2). 


Each row will decrease one stitch. It is 
better at first to count, as the last stitch is 
apt to be overlooked, resulting in an uneven 
edge. All the flowers are worked like this 
on the bag illustrated, their petals being 
triangular. 

The leaves are quite simple, requiring 
three strands of thread with a row of button- 
hole stitches on each side. 

For the stalks tack down two strands of 
thread, and whip them evenly (Fig. 3). 

The flowers are on a square of nine holes, 
each petal worked on five holes, leaving 
two at each side. 


THE “ERSKINE” BORDER AND CORNER 


SE Ardern’s No. 26 lustre crochet 
U cotton and size 6 needle. <A hole is 

2 chain with a treble into the third 
chain stitch. Commence the corner piece 
with 61 chain and 6 chain to turn, 4 of 
which count as the edge treble; the re- 
maining 2 are for the first hole. 


* 1st rou ;h. rotr. 7h. totr. 4h. 6ch. 

2nd ro 7 tr. gh. 98. Or. 
then an extension of Och. and 6 ch. to turn, 

VOU 2h. on the extension, 2h. 


2h. fo tr. 2h. 4 tr. oh. 2h, 


jth ro 2h. 1otr. 2h 
zh. 4tr. 2 h. 19 tr. 3 h., 
the extension again. 


sth row zh. on the ex 


tw 


12th row.—2 h. 4 tr. 2h. 4 tr. rh. 4 tr. 
sh.at. £8. 7 th. te. hh. oR. 
© ch. 

13th row.—1 h. 7 tr. 2h. 16 tr. 8 h. 7 tr. 
4h. 6 ch. 

14th rew.—3 h. ro tr. 3 h. 10 tr. 3 h. 10 tr. 
6h. 
15th vow.—Slip over 2 
and commence over 


holes 


la wn 
sth ro 2h. on the extension, 
1 
I 7 tr. th tr.15 h. 10 tr. Och. 
zh. to tr. th. 4 tr. 3h. The “Erskine” design 
t0' tr. th. 9 tr. makes an ideal trim- 
th. 7 ch. 143%. 28.7% ming for a sideboard 
lotr. 2h. 7 tr. 4h. 6 ch. cloth. 
iolh th. 4 tr: 2h. 
ch. gtr. 2h. 10tr. gh the third with 9 h. 7 tr. rh. 7tr. 4 h. 
lif 3 Slip over 2 holes and com 13 tr. 4 ch. 


ce over the third with 3 h. 10 tr. 4 h. 
2h. 10 ti ph. th 


"A EN h., hole; tr., treble; ch,, chain 


16th row.—13 tr. 4h. 4 tr. 3h. 7 tr. rh. 
ro tr. rh. 7 tr. r h. 6 ch. 

17th rvow.—1 h. 7 tr. 2h. 7 tr. ah. 7 tr, 
2h.4tr. 5h. 7tr. rh. 4 tr. Och. 


i 
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18th row.—2 h. 13 tr. 5 h. 1o tr. 1h. 4 tr. 
6h 

roth row 
mence over the fifth with 5 h. 10 tr. 1 h. 


Slip over 4 holes and com- 


19 tr. 3 h. 6 ch. 

20th row.— 4 h. 4 tr. 1 h. 19 tr. 3 h. 7 tr. 
1 h. 6 ch. 

21st row.—1 h. 7 tr. 4h. 13 tr. rh. 4 tr 
3 h.; this row ends here, turn with 6 ch. 

22nd rvow.—4h. 4 tr. 1h. 7 tr. rh. 7 tr. 
5h 

23rd vow.—Slip over 4 holes and com 
mence over the fifth with 1 h. 7 tr. 4 h. 
4 tr.2h.; this row ends here. 6ch. 
Sh, 7 tr. 
Ship over 4 holes and com 


24th row. 

25th row. 
mence over the fifth with 1 h. 7 tr. 1 h 
end of row. 6 ch. 

26th row.—4 h.; break off. 
For the insertion, join on at the corner, 


working down the straight edge as follows: 


Ist vou th. totr. gh. 6 ch. to turn 
each row. 

2nd rvow.—5 h. 7 tr. 1 h. 

3rd row.—1 h. 4 tr. 2h. 4 tr. 3 h. 

4th row.—2 h. 10 tr. 3 h. 

5th row.—1 hh. 4 tr. 2h. 4 tr. 3h. 

6th row.—5 h. 7 tr. 1h. 


7th row.—1 h. 10 tr. 4 h. 


Sth row.—t1 h. 10 tr. 4 h. 

oth row.—5 h. 7 tr. 1 h 

10th row.—1 h. 4 tr. 2h. 4 tr. 3h. 
11th vow 2 h. to tr. 

12th row 2h. 
13th vow.—5 h. 7 tr. 1 h 

14th row rh. tr. 4h 

15th rou Repeat from first onwards, 


Ist vow of edge 
into each inner corner, 2 short stitches int 


slip-through stitch 


the hole at each side of the inner corner 
7 short stitches into each hole at the points, 
and 3 short stitches into each of the others 

2nd row of edg \ ship-through stitch 
into each 
stitch at each ile of the lip-through 
stitch, then make a short stitch into each 
short stitch 

Make the hem the width of the insertion 


Place the finished crochet in 


lip-through stitch, miss a short 


position on the 
linen or muslin eam te ther at the edg 


of the crochet, and cut away the fabric fron 


under the crochet, leavu just sufficient te 
hem back 1 thy the turning at the lower 
edge can | tught in the wide hem. 


Finish with feather titching in em 


broidery cotton 


SOME SIMPLE PUDDINGS 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


NCE upon a time a pudding used in 
many families to be considered a 
something wherewith the remaining 
chinks left by the previous courses were 
pleasantly filled, and in polite Victorian 
parlance it was called by the refined and 
dignified name of sweet 
Nowadays the 
more important functions, and is regarded 


pudding has assumed 


chiefly as a means of conveying nutriment 
quite as much, 1f not more, than the meat 
or other viands which constituted the first 
portion of the meal 

It must always be remembered, how 
ever, that the kind of nourishment that is 
required varies with the age and occupa 
tion of the consumer, and it is not every 
housewife, be her intentions ever so good, 
who succeeds in solving the knotty prob 
lem of giving the members of her family 
just what is best for them. It would be 


traying beyond my province (and my 
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statistics might not be correct) if I attempted 
to explain the reasons why 
an ingredient is good for some persons and 


such and such 


bad for others; but common sense pro 
claims the fact that stodgy, starchy pud- 
dings are for the manual rather than the 
mental labourer and, in any case, thes 
should only be served when they are m 
tended to form the principal part of the meal 


A Sample of Shocking Catering 

As an example of what I mean by “ giving 
the family just what is best for them, ”' the 
following experience will explain itself 

I recently stayed at a house where th 
housewife prided herself on her catering, 
and the evening meals were certainly all that 
could) be desired But the middle-day 
schoolroom dinners were shockingly planned 
For instance, one day a roly-poly pudding 
came after a joint of roast beef with its full 
Yorkshire pud- 
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SOME SIMPLE PUDDINGS 


ding, roast potatoes, and the like ; whilst 
on the following day the meal consisted of 
lentil curry, without either rice or potatoes, 
and some very sour stewed and uninterest 
ing rhubarb. When I suggested that chil- 
dren could not thrive by being stuffed one 
day and practically starved the next, my 
friend was inclined to resent my criticism, 


A Dreadfully Difficult Problem 

Other mothers with whom I have dis- 
cussed the pudding problem say that it is so 
dreadfully difficult to arrange for a different 
pudding every day, especially now that the 
cost of living has so much increased. The 
following suggestions may help others in 
such predicament and also act as “‘ tips ”’ 
lor economy. 

Try always to have seasonable puddings, 
that is, forgo puddings made with dried 
fruits and candied peels when fresh fruits 
are cheap and in season. Remember that 
when flour is quoted as an ingredient this 
can be reduced by half by substituting 
breadcrumbs or stale bread made into a 
lry pulp with the addition of a very little 
boiling water. Or, when the recipe says 
breadcrumbs,”’ flour can be used, but the 
result will not be quite so light. By beat 
ing the volk and white of an egg separately, 
and for twice the usual time, one egg can 
be used instead of two, the difference in 
bulk being made up with milk or water, 


Steamed Puddings 

Boiled’ puddings should always be 
steamed. It is not necessary to buy a 
steamer or patent basin in order to send 
puddings perfectly dry on the upper surface 
to table. The basin should be covered with 


le greasy paper (wrapping from butter or 
margarine) before being tied down with a 
cloth wrung out in boiling water and 
sprinkled with flour. It is then stood in a 
large saucepan containing sufficient water 
to reach three parts up the basin. Puddings 
cooked in this way require about twice 
a long as when the saucepan is full of 
Water 

Milk puddings should be cooked in a 
double saucepan, not baked in the oven, The 
difference is quite extraordinary, and rice, 
tapioca, ete., taste and look as if they had 
been cooked in cream rather than milk, 
The process takes longer than oven cook 
ing, but it requires less coal to keep the 
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double saucepan simmering than to heat 
the oven. 

As a variation from milk puddings, give 
the children rice or sago cooked in water. 
In the former case jam, syrup, milk, cream, 
or custard can be served as an accompani- 
ment. Tapioca or sago are nicest mixed 
with warmed jam or stewed fruit. 


Syrup Layer Pudding 

Chop 3 oz. suet finely, and mix it with 
6 oz, self-raising flour and a pinch of salt. 
Mix to a stiff batter with a teacupful of 
milk, Grease a pie-dish, pour in 2 table- 
spoonfuls golden syrup, then a layer of 
batter, and continue alternate layers until 
the dish is three parts fuil. The last layer 
should be of batter, as the syrup easily 
burns. A couple of spoonfuls of warmed 
syrup can be poured over the top before 
the pudding is served, Jam can be used in- 
stead of syrup. 


Five Minutes’ Pudding 

This is a splendid recipe for an emer- 
gency pudding, for it literally takes but 
five minutes to cook. 

Mix 2 oz. flour with 2 oz. castor sugar 
and 1 teaspoonful baking powder, then stir 
in one or two well-beaten eggs. Grease four 
saucers, pour a quarter of the batter into 
each, and bake in a hot oven for five minutes. 
Spread with jam, double, dust with sugar, 
and serve, 


A Delicious Semolina Pudding 

Mix 2 oz. of semolina with } pt. milk. 
Put into a saucepan and stir over the fire 
until it thickens. Add 4 ib. treacle, a squeeze 
of lemon juice, and bake for half an hour 
in a greased pie-dish. 


Plum and Custard Shape 

This is a particularly nice cold sweet, 
and is by no means expensive, for custard 
powder gives excellent results, 

Take 1 |b. of ripe red plums, remove the 
stones, and put them into a saucepan with 
1 oz. best margarine and just enough water 
to cover them. When tender pass through 
a sieve. Add 2 oz. of sugar and the yolks of 
2 eggs, and stir over the fire till the yolks 
thicken, The mixture must not boil, Add 
1 oz. leaf gelatine previously dissolved in 
2 tablespoonfuls of water. Take a quart 
mould, rinsed in cold water, and pour in 
plum purée to the depth of 1 inch, Set in 
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ind keep the rest of the purée 
Make 1 pt. custard and _ stir 
soaked gelatine and I oz, sugar. 


a col l place 
lukewarm 
in 4 oz 

Pour into the mould in alternate layers 
with the purée 
tedious all the purée can be poured in first 
and the custard used to fill the mould. 


If the layer process is too 


Other fruit can be used instead of the plums, 
but it must not be of too juicy a cha 
racter, and it is usually advisable to use a 


little more gelatine. 


A Swedish Summer Pudding 

Take } pt. each raspberries, currants, and 
stoned cherries. Put the fruit into a sauce 
pan, sweeten to taste, and stir until boiling 
Sprinkle in gradually 3 oz. ground rice, 
stirring all the 
minutes, then add 1 oz 


time. Cook for twenty 
crushed almonds 
and 1} oz. soaked gelatine. Pour into a 


china mould and turn out before serving 


A Superior Macaroni Pudding 

Line a pie-dish with thin pastry and 
spread a layer of jam or stewed fruit at 
the bottom. Fill with macaroni that has 
Pour a little 
custard (powder) over the top and cook in 
This is 


a good way of using up scraps of pastry. 


been boiled and flavoured. 


a moderate oven for half an hour. 


Snowballs : Excellent 
with Stewed Fruit 
Dissolve 1 oz. gelatine in 1 pt. milk. 
Add anoiner pint of milk, 1 teacupful fine 
sago, and 4 oz. sugar. Boil for twenty 
minutes, stirring all the time Put the 
mixture into little moulds or china cups 
rinsed out in cold water. Next day turn 
on to a glass dish and pou stewed truit 
round. 
When plentiful — they 
should be served instead of a cooked pud- 


strawberrics are 
ding. The usual difficulty is that the family 
looks askance if no cream is forthcoming ; 
but by serving the fruit as suggested below 
they will not realise cither by taste or 
appearance that this forbidden luxury is 
absent. 

fake 1 lb. fresh ripe strawberries, remove 
the hulls, and with a silver knife cut each 
about eight 
Whip th 
whites of two fresh eggs to the stiffest pos 


berry into four pieces. 
whole berries for decoration 


sible froth, adding castor sugar to sweeten. 
Very lightly fold the fruit into the whipped 


whites, using the silver knife, and_ being 


very careful not to render the mixture un 
tidy looking. Turn gently into a glass dish 
and decorate with the whole berries. Serve 


with ice wafers or sponge fingers, 


“THE MOST HAPPYIST DAY” 


S the most happyist 

day in the month 
when Little Folks comes, 
wrote one boy reader to 
the Editor recently 


a 13-years-old girl 

simply love it, 
It is the nicest magazine 
there ever was or eve! 
hall be, I think, and | 
do wish I started 
taking it before.’’ 
Hundreds of other readers 
iy the same in othe! 
word 


Why not provide ‘the 
most happyist day” for 


r girl? The 
New Volume ol Litt 
vith the May 
ssue; for the very little 
Dk there are delightful 
stories with coloured p.c- 
tures; for the older ones 
new serials, scho yl stories, 
Library and Natur Clubs, 
Hobby Pages, Competl 
tion Corner, Editor's Den, 
Puzzle Page—in fact, a 
feast of good things Chil- 
dren must read, even im 
order the May 


War tink 
Little Fol and give your 
child the best. 
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th & Your washing fabrics will be absolutely fadeless 


DURO PIQUE 


© —if you insist on ‘Duro cloths 


(Trade Mark 


Sold with the guarantee :— 
Garment replaced 


made from } vyptian Varn with if the colour fades 

Oh prot ent cord that remains as from any cause. 

Sa firm after washing as_ before. 
+ ey well, does not crush, and CAMBRIC 
© wears splendidly. 40-in. 2/6 yd. 

of the a smart dressy cloth made from 
wn Duro Nurse, a Egyptian Yarn with fine cord running 
ful we quanty tor through. Washes perfectly, and on account 
Duro of the special finish it does not pick up 
a Sure ‘Shirtings, et the dirt. 3i-in. 1/44 yard. 
i’ Ask your retailer, or write for patterns and the name of the 
. fi: nearest retailer, to Room 33, British Textile Syndicate, Waterloo 
me Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
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& Sheehiiugs 


for comfort & economy. 


Sheeko 
are a delight to the 
housewife. 


Only high-grade cotton 
is used, and the special 
care taken in spinning 
and weaving makes 
them doubly durable. 


can be had in plain and 
twill weaves, in both fine 
and heavy cloths, includ- 
ing double warps. The 
sheets can be had plain 
hemmed, or hemstitched 
in genuine hand-drawn 
threadwork — in three 
designs. 


Apply to your draper or to the Proprietors, 
Dept. Q., 


THE HOLLINS MILL CO., LTD., 
Spinners & Manufacturers, 5 Portiand St., 
Manchester, who are also the proprietors 
of Sunresista,’’ ‘‘ Wash-Resista"’ and 
** Sealfleece."" 


QUIVER 


MAKE HOME DRESSMAKING EASY, 


Why not make your own Summer Costume and 
savemoney? The model as illustrated is madet 
your exact size, padded and covered for p uning, 
and sent packed in box for 266. Full illus 
trated catalogue with photographic designs and 
measurement chart sent free on application, 
CLARE'S DRESS STAND COMPANY, 
Tottenham Street, 
Tottenham Coart Road, 
LON 


CHEST, / 
THROAT, |, 
VOICE, COUGH. 


BERNHARDT 


“Uses PR FOR Pine yous Pe es with great success for Throat, 
Ve nemis |! $ to use then 


CATARRH, 


Ngee 
A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &e, 
Insist on having * Pinelyptus.” 


Sold by Chemists and Stores, only in Boxes, 13)¢ 


[ pont LOOK OLD!. 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyne er colour ft i 
few days, thus ve has enable 
1/9 $ol4 Everywhere 4/9 
iealth to the Hair and restores the nature 
the scalp. and makes the most pertec 
med Hair Restorer ia prepare 1 by the great 
J. Perrer. « Co, Lt iz Bedfe 
nt t 


obtained direc 
chemists and stores throughout the W ri, 
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ABOUT STORY- 
OTHER 


Section for Younger Readers 


WRITING~AND 
THINGS 


By “DAPHNB” 


OW many of you, I wonder, mean to 
write stories when you are grown 
up? When you read a book by a 
well-known author do you say to yourself : 
One day, when [I am older, 7 shall write a 
tory like that It will be nice to put down 
ll my own thoughts and fancies, to see my 
hame in print, to win fame—and money, too 
by my pen Yes, one day, I am going to 
be an author 
Once upon a time I used to think that I 
would write a book—-one day. I had always 
been fond of writing. In my spare time I 
ised to scribble rotten verses about “‘ Night ”’ 
and “Sunset and Stars’ and Life,”’ 
| many other ambitious things, and the 
essays | wrote at school were often returned 
yme marked V.G if you go to se hool you 
will know what that means. And I quite 
made up my mind that one day, when I 
Was grown up, I would be a very famous 
thor indeed, 


“One Day” 

And then at last “one day" really came. 
I found that [ wa grown up, but—I wasn't 
fven an author at all, much less a famous 
one ! 

The discovery was rather a shock to me 
it first, and when I had got over it a little 


I began to realise that if ever I was going 
to do any good at writing at all, it was quite 
time that I made a start. It was rather 
dreadful to think that I had grown so old 
already and hadn’t even written one of all 
my grand stories, and I sat down at once and 
began to WORK. “‘ Work’’ in those days 
was spelt with capital letters for me ! 

But if you expect to hear that having 
once made a beginning all my difficulties 
were over, that the stories I wrote were 
accepted by obliging editors the very first 
time I sent them off, you are very much 
mistaken, Every one of my precious MSS. 
came back to me with unfailing regularity, 
no matter how many times I sent them out. 
And after three or four months of bitter 
disappointments I think I should have given 
up writing altogether if it hadn’t been for 
one thing. 


Success in Competitions 

The one thing which saved me from abso- 
lute despair was a Competition Corner that 
was started in a monthly magazine I took 
in. Every month an essay, or a story, or 
a poem competition was set, and a small 
money prize was given to the competitor 
whose entry was adjudged the best. I was 
successful in winning a prize occasionally, 
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ind [ nearly always had good reports on 
and this little success encouraged 
And after a time | 


found that writing is like everything else 


ntri 
to kee p on writing. 


in the world, only practice can ever make 
you good at it; and when I had practised 
for a very long time, I began to find that my 
stories, instead of always coming back to 
me, sometimes stayed. You can guess how 
proud and pleased I was when my name 
first began to be printed in certain papers 
and magazines as a contributor, and you 
too, 
when the post began to bring me cheques 
in payment for those stories. And I can 
truthfully say that if it hadn’t been for 


those monthly competitions, in all proba- 


can how very pleasant it was 


guess, 


bility I should never have become a writer. 


A Grand Story Competition 


Now, your Editor knows a great deal 
about boys and girls, and he knows how 


often they want to be authors when they are 
He knows, too, that without a 
great deal of practice and a certain amount 


grown up. 


of encouragement, it is very unlikely that 
And he 
has thought of a splendid plan to give you 


their dreams will ever be realised. 


his younger readers, the help and encourage 
need. He these 
pages in THE QUIVER especially for you, as 
he told last every 
there are going to be competitions 
all to enter 


ment you has set aside 


you month month 


, and he 
wants you for them regularly. 
rhe practice will be splendid, just what you 
ought to have if you mean to do any good 
with your work when you are older. Even 
if you never win a prize it will still help to 
develop any talent you may possess, and if 

| well, I needn’t tell 
how pleased and proud and encouraged you 


will feel then ! 


Wih one you 


Artists and all Other People as Well 


Chat’s all very well for those who want 
to be writers,” I can hear you say, “ but 
how about me I don’t want to write, but 


a little; I want to be 


an artist when Iam grown up, nct an author 


I do draw and paint 


Ifow are your story competitions going to 
help me 
Well, 


lor would be 


always be 
hall 


painting competitions ; 


our competitions wont 


authors Sometimes we 


have drawing and 


mmetimes we shall have photography com 


etitions for people who have cameras, and 


who may be make their hobby 


hoping to 


pay for itself one day. Perhaps, if we get a 
very large number of competitors, we may 


be able to have two or three different com- 


petitions every month, But this month, t 


make a beginning, we are going to have 
School Story ( ompetition, and the prize for 
Three Guineas 


the best story will be with 


some book prizes for the second-bests. 


Rules for Competitors 

The Editor told you a gor xl deal about this 
competition last month, so I expect some of 
you have already written 


your stories 


Those of you who haven't written them yet 
must be quick and get them finished before 
the closing date, for we want to have a big 
Hfere 


entry to begin with. are the rules for 


the ompetition 
must be school stories 


1. Storie which 


must not exceed 2,000 words in 
length 

2. One side of the paper 

Writing 

careful and distinct as possible. All 


must be pinned together 


only must 
written on, must be as 
loose pages 
3. The competitor's name, age and ad 
dress must be 


beginning of the first page of each 


clearly written at the 


entry Age will be taken into con- 
sideration, 
No stories can be returned unless 


accompanied by fully stamped and 


directed envelopes, large enough to 
contain the MSS 


5. All 


unfolded 


entries must be received at this 


office by May treth, torz, and must 
be addressed: Story Competiti 
Oviver, La Belle Sauvage 
London, 4 

6. The decision of the Editor will be 
final 


These are the few simple rules we want 


vou to keep. Read them through carefully 
tory, and having made sure 


the con- 


then write your 
that 
ditions, put it into an envelope and send it off 


you have complied with all 


addressed as directed 


Three Hints on Story-writing 

Now I am going to give you three hints 
First of all, of course 
Don't let it be 
you are only 4 


about story-writing 


you have got to get a plot 
too complicated a one, tor 
beginner, and you will find that the simpler 
the more easily you will be able 


Next, try make it as 


your plot is 


to manage it and 
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“HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR.” _Z 


Multitudes of every social grade have proved the wisdom of linking the 
menial and laborious tasks of earth to the steady tug of a heavenly purpose. 


The Editor cordially recommends you to link up with the NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S Homr—a star of hope to thousands of imperilled little 
ones—by sending him a gift for the furtherance of its beneficent and 
patriotic work, 


THIRD REASON WHY. 


AY WHEN THEIR OWN PARENTS FAIL THEM, THEIR CARE devolves, by 
4 every humane and moral obligation, upon US, 
The fledgeling sparrow, failen from its nest, is not more helpless and without 
+, defence Yet, a wrong impetus given, a primary duty left undone, and the dire 
4 cons: quences for the child MAY BE ETERNAL. 

i We must not—we dare not—betray so implicit a trust. 
{ «sx ¥ The National Children’s Home stands as foster parent to 2,500 little ones 
Rsk ‘9 with others clamouring at its doors, It has been charged with this sacred and joyous 
ee: responsibility ;,but a charge without the wherewithal to execute it is a reprehensible 

futility. 


Yj 47°\8 So rapidly have our obligations grown that we are now FACE TO FACE 
WITH NEEDS GREATER THAN OUR RESOURCES. 


\ oF, MOREOVER, THE FUTURE IS FULL OF MENACE, 


\ Please send a gift, however small, to the Editor, Tur Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
) U London, E.C.4, or write for full particulars to 


THE PRINCIPAL (Rev. W. Hodson Smith), 


\ NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


Treasurers: J. R. Barlow, Fsq., Col. Sir Charlies C. Waketield, Bart. 


My Heels are Always Level! 


It's such a comfort never to have to bother about 
the look of my shoes. When they're brand-new I 
have them fitted with Wood- Milne Rubber Heels 
or Tips, and I can always depend on them to look 


. smart, wear well, and give me comtort in walking. 
Don't let your heels be uneven at the side. Wear 


Rubber Heel d Tips 
It’s wonderful how much longer 
your boots will wear. In Black, 
Brown, and Grey Rubber. Made 
in many shapes and sizes, and 
sold by every bootmaker. 

No increase in Price. 
R387 
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; o> CHILDREN LOOK UP TO US for Affection, Counsel and Support. “ 
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Now 


in the 


Munition Workers. | 


so many 
wounded soldiers and doing 
National cause, they 
siderable difficulty to keep their hands nice. The 
continual use of water ruins the skin and makes the 
hands rough and harsh. 
is to apply a little 
washed. 


For the Nurse | 


and 


ladies are engaged in hursing cour 


all kinds of roug %y work 
find it a matter of con- 


trouble 
hands are 


toilet milk, | 


The way to avoid this 
La-rola every time the 


BEETHAM'S 


a-ro 


scented 


is a delicately 
neither sticky nor greasy, and is 
ea ily absorbed by the kin. It is 
very economical to use, a_ good 
sized bottle costing only 1 15. You 
can get it at all chemists and stores. 
PALE COMPLEXIONS Kose Bloom," which 
a iatural tin » tl ek 
No one can tell it is artificial, It gives the BEAL SPOT! 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham, England. 
C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lt, THE LION LEADS IN CURING 
CIRCULAR- ‘POINTED PENS. BURGESS 
Neither Scratch 
SEVEN PRIZE wer Spurt. LION 
MEDALS. Attention is Man. OINTMENT 
also drawn to the Cures without painful operations, or 
f , Whitlows 
NEW PATENT | “Fatty or Cystic Tomoure Pils, 
ANTI - BLOTTING Poisoned Wounds, for of Skin 
PENS. Sample Box of Chest Sronchiat Troubles. 
either series, 7d. SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. | 
Works: BIFMINGHAM. Sold by Chen DVICE GRATIS ft . 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STRECT, tonpoN, | ©: BURGE SS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, W. 
PURE 
100 PIECES WHITE r= CHINA, 
nty, beautif . 
Packed 
Perfect, 25/- the Lot. 
ill parts of the world, will t to you Post Fre 
Write for it now 
VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, Moortano Works, BURSLEM, ENC. 
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ABOUT STORY-WRITING—AND OTHER THINGS 


original as possible. Simplicity and origin- 
ality can go quite well together, you know, 
and in nine cases out of ten in competitions 
of this sort the most original entry wins the 
prize. And lastly, let the setting of your 
story be a setting that you know. That is, 
if you are a boy, don’t try to write a girls’ 
school story; and if you are a girl, write 
about the school life you know, not the life 
of a boys’ school which you don’t. 


Criticism 

As mentioned by the Editor last month, 
we shall be glad to send readers a detailed 
criticism of their stories if they wish it. 
In this case a postal order for 1s. must be 
enclosed, in addition to a stamped ad- 
lressed envelope. 

I think that is enough about the Story 
Competition for the present. Just set to 
work, all of you, and see what you can do. 


A Photography Competition 

For those who are not so interested in 
stories I am going to set a photography 
competition. Now that the spring is here 
those of you who possess cameras will be 
getting them out and seeing that they are 
in order, The subject I am choosing for 
Springtime.” Any- 
thing that suggests “ spring ’’—a primrose 


this competition is 


dell, the budding leaves, or even “ spring- 
cleaning will be eligible. The prize will 
be tos. Od., and the closing date May 3oth. 
Please note that this « ompetition is not open 
to profes iL photographers, and that the 
age of the competitor must be given on the 
back of the print. ; 

For thoss you who draw and paint I 


mething special to say next 


month. 


How we can Help Each Other 
There are lots of things I want to talk to 


you about besick competitions— gardening, 
stamp-collecti couting, cooking, keeping 
museums, at dozens of other things. Of 
course, we s] t have room to speak of 
them all ever nth, and as we want these 
pages to | ‘ rs in every sense of the 
Word, I want you to write and tell me all 
about yourselves and yout hobbies, so that 
Imay know What things interest you most 
amd then we can talk about those things 
frst. And if there is anything with wtuch 
You want anv h Ip, T hope you will writs 


and tell my It fam not able to help you 


myself, I may be able to ask for help for 
you through these pages, and amongst us 
all we ought to be able to solve any problem, 
no matter how difficult it may be. 

Perhaps your particular difficulty may be 
gardening. Perhaps you are trying to grow 
a ‘“‘ War-time Garden ’’—and the lettuces you 
have planted, hoping to solve the food 
problem for your family, refuse to grow up, 
and you want to know what is the matter ? 
Well, write and tell us about it. I expect 
we shall be able to help you. Or, perhaps, 
somebody has given you a recipe for making 
an economical cake, and for some reason or 
other it won’t rise properly in the oven. 
Write to us about it and we'll see what we 
can do. Of course, it may be the fault of 
your particular oven, and I can’t promise 
to remedy that, but even in that case we 
may be able to give you a recipe for another 
cake that can be cooked on a griddle. Or, 
perhaps, you are lonely and haven’t many 
playmates or companions ? Well, write and 
tell me, and maybe I can find you a corre- 
spondent who is as lonely as you are and 
who would weicome you as a pen-friend. 
I am sure there are heaps of ways in which 
we can be useful to one another, and if only 
you will write and tell me all about your- 
selves, we shall soon find out what they are. 
So when you have finished that school story, 
please take up your pen again and write a 
letter to me ! 


Books and Reading 

One of the ways in which I think I shall 
be able to help you is over your reading. 
Nearly everybody is fond of reading now- 
adays, but it is sometimes very difficult to 
know what books to read. If you get your 
books from a library you have only the 
titles to choose from, and anybody who has 
had to choose their books from titles knows 
how disappointing that method is apt to 
be. Much the best way of choosing books 
is by having them personally recommended 
to you, and I hope every month to be able 
to tell you of some nice books to read. 
And those of you who have read nice bx Oks 
might write and tell me about them so that I 
can hand on the information to somebody 
else. Will vou do this ? I shali be very 
much obliged to anybody who will send me 
a list of their favourite books with a short 
description of each, so that I can tell a little 
what kind of a book I am recommending. 
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irls’ school stor please ask me bout anything you want to 

| lid school story know, especially if there is any particular 

\ la Brazi 1 was published t ect vou uld lke me to talk about in 

Che Luckiest Girl in the School, these page If vour letter wants an im 

\nother very nice | k by this author liate answet enclose a stamped en- 

Che Youngest Girl in the Fifth Parr lope. If the answer is not wanted im- 

thea Moore, who writes such charming his mediately I will answer you through these 

rical tories, also writes school tale and pages Only remember we have to eo to 

those of you who have never read ‘* Septima press » early that it will be two or three 

Schoolgirl have a treat to come Phen ul months betore you see your answer in TH: 

you want a war book, vou should get lan OviIveR. So don't think I have overlooked 

Hay’s “ The First Hundred Thousand, you if your reply doesn’t appear quite as 

vhich you won't be able to help enjoying; quickly as you might expect. Now, I 

ind if you are a boy and want a good boy wonder which of you will be the first to 
tory, Doing His Bit, a story of the write to me 

sent War, by Tom Bevan, is just the Good-bye for the present Don't forget 

thing for you. May 19th is the closing date for the Story 


Competition, and remember also the Photo- 
Who will be the First to Write? vraphy Competition next month. 


These are only just a few titles that occur 
Yours sincerely 


DAPHNE, 


mi If vou want to know more, write to 
me and I will send you a further list. And 


Che Ceaque of Young British Citizens 


INCORPORATING TH" OUIVE! COMPANIONSHIP 


Conducted by “ ALISON” 


Motto : 
“For God and the Empire: By Love Serving One Another” 


Object: 
The cultivation personally, and the extension in all possible ways, of the highest 
ideals of Citizenship, and of love and service for our Empire 


need every single thorght and act of love 
May, 1917 and beauty and strength of which every 


Y DEAR CHUMS ] sit cosily in my young British citizen is capable If you 


Corner by the tire for itis still very were here with me there are points upon 

cold vith a big pile of your lettes Which we could chat together more freel 

et From them I find that many ot than we can do upon paper We should feel 

I that question which the comradeship of our ideals, and I know 

f men 1 ine kal with 1 \ lel en lot { piration and 

mg that they ver put into it befor help, and I should feel a fresh pride in being 

i ohely and Her recarded a friend many brave- 
, me— rted be ! | 

» | Is ort of | 

may well all Tackling Problems 

| e talked ich of future And, doubt from the talk over oul 

| princi | lre | ‘ { e. we should 

hola 1 t t t he pract il tter of the 

nt that me ot h ol m your 


PRUNE PUDDING. 


3 ozs, breadcrumbs, 


Something new in Puddings 


1b. prunes (cooked and stoned), 


3 ozs, flour; Nutmeg to taste. 

3 ozs, sugar 4 pint milk 
(brown). (scant measure), 

| Pinch of salt. 3 ozs, suet, 


—a meat saver too! 


Every housewife is anxious to keep 
down the cxpenses, and keep up the 
nourishment in the family meals. 


Try this very en iticing Prune Pudding 
with BIRD’s Custard as Hot Sauce. 


Here you have the fullest value for money in 
real food, —the wholesome pudding backed up 
by the rich store cf nutriment in Bird’s Custard. 
Only a trial can prove how delicious it is. Have 
it to-day, and remember — it is a meat saver. 


1 piled up teaspoon of 
BIRD'S EGG SUBSTITUTE 
in ld pkts,6d& tins.) 
“TIONS 
Stew the ‘Prunes and stone them. 


| the Nutritious Custard 


No tax on your time! No tax on your pocket ! 


Pour into a we nt greased pudding 
In Pkts, Boxes and large Tins. 


basin and steam for 34 hours. 


|| 


|| BUY FALSE TEETH } 


you any? 1 will pty 5d. for each tooth : 
ion vulcanite, 28, each on silver, Sa. each 

1, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. al 

| Sat tion guaranteed or teeth returned promptly. ’ } \ 

Why kee itifcial teeth that you do not wear ? 
| Vite for my FREE BOOKLET, which explains | - 
very clearly the value of any kind of artificial f 
| roken or otherwise), for which | pay you full value. | 7 
hy ntion “The Qu | as made by Robinson ©& Cleaver 
— i. Lewis & a tance. | are far cheaper in the long run 
DON STREET, SOUTH 

They retain their original purity 
and whiteness, even atter repeated 4 
washings, and wear remarkably well. 

Gentlemen's pure linen hemstitc! i Ikerchiefs, 
Per doz., 7/11. Cords tap ) per doz., 9/2 
Ladies’ f y ed Handker- 
i Per doz., 6/11 
Laces’ pure line t hiefs. Per 
from 7/9 to made. 
ladies’ pur nar | Handker- 
hiets, with ha em ] cram in any 
two lett . er loz., 8/6 
KI E AT H Ni SS Price List and Cuttings post free. 
KILLS EVERY BEETLE Robinson .Cleaver- 
coming into proper contact with it-A FACT 
Tins 1Id., 3d.. 6d., 1/- LONDON BE LFAST LIVERPOOL 
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THE QUIVER 
‘*PERFECT SAFETY” 
SELF-FITTING 
GOLD WATCH “ 
BRACELETS. 
The finest quality, with lever movements, 7 
from £6 
| The “ACTIVE SERVICE” w 
WRISTLET WATCH, 
Others in With Luminous Dial and Hands, in Silver 1 
Gold from Cone and Some, Gop £8. 
Is] 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS. 
The Economical and Popular vit 
“Times” 
Highest Quality. porate 
Best Value, at lowest eo, Selections sent at our risk and expense. 
cash prices. Diamonds, 26 
Illustrated Books (post free) of Th 
ie Watches of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch 
— Braceiets, Rings (with size card), Jeweis, 
€ Clocks, “Empire” Plate; and Inex- 
oy pensive Silver Goods for Presents, 1 
Diamond Half-Hoops Ruby and Diamonds, Dressing Cases, &c. 
from £7. Diamonds, £7. £2. 10s. Mention Tne Quiver. vel 
62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4. po 
am 
101 
INEXPENSIVE = 
pit 
STEEDMAN’S IRON& WOOD} | 
SOOTHING BUILDINGS 
POWDER FOR ALL PURPOSES eat 
S CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, Cx] 
THE GANATORIA, COTTAGES, 
CARACES, SHOOTING LODCES, eto, pla 
OF F. D. COWIESON 6 CO. ; 
os Street, St. Glasgow. 
HEALTH 
HER MOTHER SAYS ut 
you tos my 
phot just three far 
a baby 
f her 
but 
ec t 
20/- ¢ 
9th, 1918 
c } iT 18 A SHOE THAT'S SURE TO SATISFY THE WEARER 
Send 
E E NO POISON E BE A. T. HOGG \No. 169 STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 
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THE LEAGUE OF YOUNG BRITISH CITIZENS 


ietters. Probably we should be telling of 
our pet economies, of what special “ national 
service ’’ we are concerned with; and how 
we managed to help the War Loan, or of 
how many War Savings Certificates we 
had taken, of how we managed in our par- 
ticular home in regard to “ rations.’”’ As 
cannot meet and have our chat it 
would be interesting to hear how many of 
u are tackling such problems as_ these 
suggest. It is good to exchange thoughts 
ind suggestions on matters of this kind, and 
I shall look forward to big numbers of letters 
giving me yours. As an economy to begin 
vith, let me say you may all write on both 
sides of the paper while the need for this 
particular care lasts. Let me hear as soon 


as you have time to write. 


The Food Rations 

\s it happens, the first letter I lift from 
the pile, one from a busy and helpful senior 
member, has this sentence in it: 

“The food question seems to be getting 
very serious. Most people here find it im- 
possible to keep within their bread allow- 
ance. 

That suggests a very big problem, does it 
not? We have become so accustomed to 
plenty of bread on our tables; just as we 
never expect the supply of fresh air and 
most of all) water to be stopped, so for the 
majority of us fear of ‘‘ not enough bread to 
eat’ never entered our minds. You older 
members will all have become more or less 
experts now in calculating how many 


uories per day you require, and have 


planned out your daily food rations to fit 
suitably. You dear smaller people will be 


ll busy saving mother every bit of trouble 
that is possible, because you will understand 
that housekeeping 1s very difficult work just 
it present, and she needs that you won't 
nind one bit if she asks you to give up some 
favourite fool and have something which 


um really always thought you could not 


eat! (Margarine, for instance, instead of 
that delicious butter, or “ dirty-looking ” 
brown sugar in place of sparkling lumps !) 
t* tiny wee things that don’t seem any 
‘you whisper. But truly, dear chicka- 

lcli¢ they are “ great big” helps. I’m 
housekeeper, so I know! Remember 


ppen hen you have “ tug-o’ 


war ”’ in gym., or at play. If your side is 
to win, then each boy and girl in your team 
MUST pull, and pull exactly at the right 
moment— 


one, two, three, all together. 
And it is just like that now with our nation, 
We have hard days to get through, but if 
every single one of us pulls, and pulls right 
at the proper time—which, in this particular 
matter, is now—we shall win through. 


Economy Requires Thought 

One has to remember that true economy 
requires thought. It’s no good eating too 
little, forexample: then you become unfit for 
school or other work ; perhaps get ill—that 
gives anxiety to others, and maybe a doctor 
has to come to help to mend you, and doctor's 
time and skill are needed much elsewhere. 

Then, of course, there’s the garden— 
either your own or the new allotment, or 
the school garden. Your wish “ to help 
will find fine chances there. I am so glad 


always when I get such a letter as the follow- 
ing extract is from. It is written by a girl 
Companion in England: 

‘We are getting busier every dav now. The 
bitter weather of last month hindered the tilling and 
sowing terribly. My brother was taken off the tarm 
in January, and as father is not at all strong, and 
Ronald was his right hand, vou can imagine how we 
miss him. However, we are all going to do our best 
to keep ‘ the home fires burning,’ and as father said 
to the only two men we have left on the farm (who 
are, needless to sav, over military age), * we must Just 
do the absolutely necessary things, and the rest must 
vo!’ | feel so thankful that I have left school 
{Plucky Sixteen!) and am able to do a_ few jobs 
on the farm. My latest job is calf-teeding. The 
five little ones which | have in my charge are 
dears! 1 feed them and bed them night and morn. 
ing, and they are getting quite used to me now.” 


Letters from Soldier Readers 

Among the letters before me are several 
from soldier friends, and these you would 
like to see, though they cannot be printed 
here in full. One of our old members 
writes : 


“Many thanks for vour kind and very welcome 
letter. received it safely a few davs ago. You will 
think me unkind in net writing to vou before this, 
but out here in France we get very little time tor 


letter writing. I have been out here about twelve 
months, and have been very lucky too, as I have got 
with some very nice companions. I think by the 
reading ot vour letter that we (our League) are doing 


very well.” 

Another message comes trom a young 
subaltern (“an old man of 23°” he calls 
himself). It was written from “a stuify little 


hole within 500 vards of the Boche,”’ where 
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uur January QUIVER. 


boy sapper who ha 
r ( la to help the Mother 
| 1 thi the comradeship ot 

r Le » him—as we hope it will. 

am ve! of my certificate,’’ he 

writes, “and ! getting it framed for 


‘ I fear mi vel 
I iv ¢ in these days of lost 
Our | fi LJ Darey (Australia 
write 
It i 


rour Fund, upon whose 
work she comment ind then she gives a 
Blue 


peep in | lavs among the 
Mountai very refreshing to those who 
t th | innot for the present 
we ha 
, though it 
t t the Irish Blight t 
ferns are simpl 
t I I 1 ! 
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From Overseas Readers 


KATHLEEN Col Canada) is another 
( pa from moit was good to hear 
S ind Dorotruy sent a gift for our Fund 
They were “ very pleased with their new 
rtificat he money sent was made by 
helpi t the packing house Phe 
ked the photogra of Lena and Philip 
\ LA WELSH was part of 
mail fro Australi She, too, had been 
t] Blue Mountain taving at her 
1 farm « 050 acres of 
mitt fariver tlow threo 
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The Home Letters 
bac k to lLlome 
PENN, 


Coming letters again, I 


must note one from with her 


wilt, ‘| hall try to get the books vou 


mention,’’ she says. She is a busy “ war 


worker, ind now most of her reading i 
* done on a Sunday afternoon 
\ Companion of long time writes: 


d it 5 plavi 
act its Being j 
lv learn nt bra 
vl is Compat 
wh yet 
hi I t mon 
la hoy ) eto lt 
ext time |’! i pt i love 0 
ea much line lo t 
Ll am atraid I littl » tell you 
ha Ww Sat i ult 
wal ita 
il ti ith 
having has | wal Mother sends 
love, and so doe iffecti 


MARGARET Mvtr is another Scottish mem 
ber whom [I must ask you to welcome. Het 


home is in Fifeshire, and she is 16 years 
old. 
\ joint gift fo 


IKATE and 


the Violet Fund of 3s. 6d 
Epwarps, with 
The long 


Both 


is from 
some woollies for the clinic babies. 
letter from Kate was a pleasure also, 


these member whose home is in a military 


neighbourhood—were very busy with wal 
work, and with their favourite) primary 
work, 

Other gifts and special letters I am 
acknowleceing privately [ am always de- 


lighted to have as big a supply of letters 


as you can send but the paper restr 


tions make it impossible to quote trom them 


is we used to do 


About the Parrot 


I must just tell the chickabiddies about 


JUpY GRAVI parrot 

>» \ i t tw ed st es, and is 
i ju it lea ! nlv a 
ixte haa t tra 
lirst ume tt | l 


Companmior 


= : house is a big appre orchard of 35 acres. The apples 
are not yet ripe, but they are lovely when they ar 
sending hom 
“bunch of letters ” 
I ( H wy, 
rol und I t t the November numbei 
3 lever lal to hear from England 
f t Hart’s Tongue; it ju 
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BROWNS 
BARLEY KERNELS 


MAKE A HAPPY FAMILY 


MOTHER knows a 43d. Box will make 10 Nutritious 
Puddings without the aid of Eggs. 

SISTER knows it is good for the Skin and Complexion. 

FATHER knows it prevents Kidney Frouble. 

The BOYS know it is ever so much nicer than rice. 

And they ALL know it makes the very Best Barley 

Water obtainable. 


= 


Brown's Barley Kernels not only make delicious Creamy Puddings without 

the aid of Eggs, but also make the Purest Barley Water, Simply pour boiling 

weter on Brown's Barley Kernels, stand and alow to coo!. Nothing better 
Nothing casier 


Brown's Barley Kernels differ both in kind and quality 
from any preparation of Barley on the market. Sold only diniature Facsimile 
in Bronded Boxes, 4\d., through Grocers, Stores, etc. of Box 


W. & G. BROWN, Coreal Food Specialists, DERBY. 
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‘**To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.” INE | 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you fed y e 


languid—tired—** blue little 


SALT 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves, 


This world-fam natural aperient for er 40 years has been the standard 
cemedy for constipation, biliousne unpure blood and gestion. 

tis pleasant and convement to take, gentle in action, positive in results, The 
safest and most dependable digestive regulator 

It is not from what ama walk but fr what he digests, ¢ blood 

made, and remember that the ftir act of digestion is, chewin food 
thoroughly, and that it is only through doing so that you can rea expect 
ag digestion 

Unsuitable food and eating between meals are a main cause of indigestion, 
&c., because introducing a tresh ma f food into the mass already partly 
dissolved arre he ealthy action gt tomach, and Cause the tood hrst 
received t til incipient fe nia tat place 

A Judicoous Rule ‘ast, Restrain r appetite, and get alway p from table 
with a desire ea re nd, Do not tou anytheng that es not agree with 
vour stomach, be 1st most agreeable to the palate. These rule sve been adopted 
in principle by all dieticians of eminence, and we recommet 


“A Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong.”’ 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Prepared onty by 
J. CG. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, 8S.E 


The Everyday Milk 


Ideal Milk is milk in Perfection—the richest, freshest and most delicious milk 
obtainable. Guaranteed absolutely pure—always. No Sugar. No Preservative. 
Diluted for every purpose of fresh milk ; Undiluted, for every purpose of fresh 


cream, except IT WON'T os WHIP ” 
Sold in tins by all grocers and stores. 


Write fo copy of the beautifully illustrated booklet—* Two 
Milkmaids and an Ideal "—sent post tree on application. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO., 6-8 EASTCHEAP, LONDON. 


By to 
Appancmeni HM. The King, 
4 
Say 
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